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ABSTRACT 

This document provides a transcript of a hearing of 
the House Subcommittee on Census and Population which focused on 
immigration statistics and ways of improving the methods of 
accounting for all immigrants. Prepared statements were presented by 
four witnesses: (l) Daniel B. Levine, the director of the Panel on 
Immigrations Statistics, who discussed the type of data needed for 
developing immigration policies; (2) John E. Nahan, the director of 
the Office of Plans and Analysis, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS), commenting on the INS's efforts to reform its 
statistirs collection; (3) Jeffrey S. Passel, of the Demographic 
Research Population Division, Bureau of the Census, who described the 
role of the Census Bureau in immigration statistics and presented 
some of its findings on the numbers and characteristics of 
undocumented aliens; and (4) Alejandro Portes, a sociologist, who 
presented a report on the adaptation process of 1980 Cuban and 
Haitian refugees in South Florida. In general, it was observed that 
current' statistical reporting practices do not provide sufficient 
information to analyze the impact of immigration or to make policy 
decisions. (KH) 
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IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Census and Population, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., in room 
304, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Robert Garcia, presiding. 

Mr. Garcia. Let me first apologize, as you probably know, the 
news from Puerto Rico has not been good over the last couple of 
days— the mudslides in Puerto Rico have caused the death of more 
than 200 to 300 people. So I am trying to get a sense of the Con- 
gress resolution passed sometime today on Puerto Rico. 

I would like to thank all of you for joining us today at our hear- 
ing on immigration statistics. This is/ as far as I am concerned, a 
made-to-order issue for this subcommittee. We have held a number 
of hearings on the demographic impact of immigration on the 
United States, and since the subcommittee's jurisdiction also covers 
the Census Bureau, statistics are also of great interest to us. 

This summer the National Research Council issued a study enti- 
tled "Immigration Statistics: A Story of Neglect." While the sub- 
title of the study— "A Story of Neglect' —casts a somewhat nega- 
tive light on efforts to keep immigration statistics, it is my hope 
that todays hearing will offer us some positive alternatives as to 
how we can improve this process. 

We have four distinguished witnesses testifying today all of 
whom have a detailed understanding of the study. We have asked 
them not to speak solely to the varying accounts of the number of 
undocumented persons in this Nation; we have also asked them to 
speak about how we can improve our methods of accounting for all 
immigrants. Hopefully, today's hearings will provide us with in- 
sight on how we can get a better handle on this dilemma. 

With that, I would yield to my colleague from Indiana, Mr. 
ivijors. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no opening state- 
ment. I would just welcome our witnesses here. It's a very, very 
sensitive issue in our country, very important. And it's one that 
not only is an emotional issue, it's a very real economic issue that 
we have a problem here, so we welcome your testimony here today. 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Mr. Myers. 

The witnesses for today's hearing are Mr. Daniel Levine, who is 
the senior research associate, Committee on National Statistics, 
National Research Council. It's good to see you again, Dan. 

Mr. Levine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(1) 
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Mr. Garcia. 1980 all over again. 
Mr. Levine. A long time ago. 

Mr. Garcia. Mr. John E. Nahan, Director, Office of Plans and 
Analysis, Immigration and Naturalization Service. We welcome 
you. 

Dr. Jeffrey S. Passel, Demographic Research Population Division, 
Bureau of the Census. Welcome back to you. 
Mr. Passel. Thank you. 

Mr. Garcia. The fourth panelist, Prof. Alejandro Portes, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Johns Hopkins University. Counsel tells me that 
he is on the way. 

Why don't we start off with you, Dan. 

STATEMENT OF DANItLL B. LEVINE, STUDY DIRECTOR, PANEL ON 
IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 

Mr. Levine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the invitation to appear before your subcommittee. I 
plan to summarize my written testimony. 

In essence, Mr. Chairman, the Panel on Immigration Statistics 
concluded that the present systems are inadequate for providing 
answers that can and should be available to help manage and un- 
derstand our immigration system and, still more important, to 
create a basis for national immigration policies. 

Among the many questions consider only one: Do immigrants, 
legal and illegal, take jobs away from those already here, especially 
minorities and youth? 

The answer is: We just don't know. The underlying reason is not 
that analysis is inadequate, but rather, the data needed for a con- 
vincing analysis just don't exist. 

It is not just a question of timeliness and quality, both of those 
are serious issues in themselves, but also one of conceptual failure 
to understand what data are for and how they can be used. 

The INS and other Government agencies produce masses of data, 
if not always timely and not always accurate, about immigrants, 
refugees, the foreign born, visitors, but the data are not what are 
needed to answer the fundamental policy issues of the day. 

Further, in contrast to many of the other important data series 
generated by the Government, immigration statistics appear to be 
the stepchild of thw Federal statistical system. 

A history of neglect has affected recordkeeping concerning one of 
the most fundamental processes underlying the development of 
American society — namely, the arrival and integration of new pop- 
ulations into our contemporary American social and economic 
structures. 

The concern over these statistics and the inadequate and often 
incomplete and unreliable information for use in planning, imple- 
menting, or evaluating immigration policy is neither just of recent 
origin nor a product solely of our study. 

The examples are many and you can go back well over 15 years, 
but I will refer to only two of very recent vintage and which come 
from your own distinguished body. In 1978, the Select Committee 
on Population of the House of Representatives, in attempting to ex- 
plore the role of immigration in population growth, concluded: "irn- 
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migration issues are clouded by faulty data and inflamed pas- 
sions—not a good combination for rational policymaking." 

More recently, during last year's debate on Simpson-Mazzoli, the 
House-Judiciary Committee noted: 

That the committee is deeply concerned about the unavailability of accurate and 
current statistical information on immigration matters The committee notes that 
INS has lioi devoted sufficient resources and attention to this problem and, to a 
great extent, has ignored the statistical needs of Congress, as well as the research 
needs of demographers and other outside users 

These aren't the panel's words, Mr. Chairman, but I believe they 
speak very eloquently to the problem. 

Responding to the growing chorus of concerns, in late 1982, INS 
asked the National Research Council's Committee on National Sta- 
tistics to look into the problem and a panel on immigration statis- 
tics was established. Dr. Burton Singer, then of Columbia and now 
of Yale University, served as chair. I have attached a list of seven 
panel members to my testimony. 

Our objectives were three: 

To determine the data needs for immigration policy, for adminis- 
tration of the law, and for other purposes related to immigration. 

Second, to review existing data sources related to immigration, 
emigration, and the foreign stock and to assess their statistical ade- 
quacy. 

Finally, to identify major shortcomings and recommend appropri- 
ate remedies and actions. 

I do want to note for the record, Mr. Chairman, that the panel 
received outstanding and wholehearted cooperation throughout its 
entire study and exceptional assistance from everyone involved, 
and especially so from the INS. 

The one fact that struck the panel repeatedly was that a statisti- 
cal system to produce immigration data does exist, but it does so in 
an atmosphere of almost total neglect. We found an extraordinary 
lack of concern with the situation on the part of many who are key 
to the operation of the statistical system, and almost total igno- 
rance of its existence on the part of the top management that most 
needs its product. And, finally, that this neglect extends through- 
out almost all levels of responsibility and almost all of the agencies 
that are most directly involved in producing these types of data. 

I think it's fair to say, also, that the Congress, with its ultimate 
power of the purse, must share in the blame for having condoned 
this situation for far too long. 

The panel was surprised to find that the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the legislative centerpiece in the field, mandates very 
little statistical compilation in comparison to the Refugee Act of 
1980, for example, which establishes very specific data needs. And 
as a result, there are morn data available in one sense or more ex- 
tensive data available for refugees than perhaps there are for im- 
migrants. 

Nonetheless, program needs, more than policy needs, have result- 
ed in the establishment of administrative recordkeeping systems 
that are the source of a variety of information on those entering or 
applying to enter the United States, and most of the data are avail- 
able from recordkeeping sources. 
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The INS, of course, is predominant in the collection, as well as in 
the dissemination of data. Unfortunately, the panel also found its 
resources and capabilities to be inadequate for the job of producing 
relevant, accurate, and timely statistics. 

Even recognizing that the statistical activities of the service are 
directly related to and controlled by their fundamental mission- 
monitoring entry into and exit from the United States and changes 
in legal status— the panel noted numerous examples of the agen- 
cy's inability to meet its own needs, much less those of the outside 
world. 

Again, I will cite two examples. The first concerns the G-23 
report. This report summarizes the office workload activities on a 
monthly basis in many, many areas and contairs over 25,000 poten- 
tial data entries on more than 40 pages. When statistics are dis- 
cussed at INS, the point of reference is inevitably the G-23 report. 
Why then was the panel told r peatedly by staff of INS, at all 
levels, that data reported on G-L^ are assumed to be inaccurate, 
invalid, and irre'evant to program evaluation and operational anal- 
ysis? 

The second examples from the INS Statistical Yearbook, the 
latest for 1983— and I do want to congratulate the INS on having 
put out very recently both the 1982 and the 1983 yearbooks. The 
1983 book states: "Data processing problems resulted in incomplete 
information on immigrants admitted to the United States in fiscal 
years 1980 through 1983." Similar types of problems also were re- 
sponsible for the loss of all nonimmigrant information for fiscal 
1980 and incomplete nonimmigrant information for 1982. 

In fairness to the INS, we did note that a major effort is now un- 
derway in the agency to install automated systems that are intend- 
ed to overcome many of the problems that have plagued it in the 
past, and the effort indeed appears to be having success. 

Planning for these systems was preceded by an extensive study 
of the information requirements of the agency; unfortunately, how- 
ever, it's ironic to note that the needs for policy information of the 
executive branch, or the Congress, or those outside the agency, 
while acknowledged, were considered to be outside the purview of 
the exercise and were omitted from the examination. 

It would be naive, however, to assume that automation alone will 
fully solve the problems that have been evident for too long in the 
statistical operations of INS. Data also vary widely in quality, re- 
finement, consistency, accessibility, and timeliness. The agency's 
problems are fundamental and pervasive but center on the basic 
issue of quality. 

The Statistical Analysis Branch, the key organizational entity as 
far as statistics are concerned, does not even appear on an organi- 
zational chart, and the branch's influence has been notable for its 
absence. 

Three factors characterize the low status of the programs in INS 
that deal with statistics: First, a lack of understanding and commit- 
ment throughout the agency to the need for high quality data; 
second, the lack of emphasis on statistics in the bureaucratic struc- 
ture; and third, the absence of standards for performance in the 
collection, processing, or publication. 
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These factors, when taken together, are significant warning sig- 
nals and clearly demonstrate that immediate and direct action is 
necessary. What is required on the part of INS and others is a fun- 
damental change in the outlook of the institution toward statistics, 
a change that will recognize explicitly and unequivocally the role 
of statistics and statistical analysis in the mission of the INS and 
will ensure that the role is nurtured nnd supported. 

Not surprisingly, there are many other agencies besides INS 
which collect and produce data on aliens, either as a result of deal- 
ingdirectly with aliens or as a byproduct. 

The overriding impression that emerged from a review by the 
panel of some 11 separate organizations within 8 different agencies 
was of a major need for coordination and direction. Each agenc\ 
follows its own institutional priorities in the areas of what to col- 
lect, if anything, how to define it, whether to publish it, how much 
to spend on it, how far to distribute it, and with little regard for 
the broader issues involved. 

Someone must bring together all of the age*icies concerned with 
immigration data, both those who produce and those who use, in 
order to ensure the best use of what we all recognize are scarce re- 
sources, whether we talk of money, staff, time, or public tolerance. 

Progress must be monitored, as must adherence to standards, 
common definitions, timeliness in publication, and full disclosure of 
procedures and problems. Only through such coordination will sig- 
nificant improvement occur in the data base. 

Logic dictates, incidentally, that this coordinating role be played 
by the Office of Management and Budget, which, by statute and 
through its review of bud;et proposals, is ultimately responsible for 
establishing current statistical agenda and for monitoring progress. 
It is regrettable that OMB has not adequately exercised its author- 
ity in recent years, but action now would not be too late to improve 
the data base for future policy deliberations. 

In one area, emigration, data are totally lacking and the topic is 
generally ignored in a discussion of immigration statistics. Yet, es- 
timates made during the past few decades indicate that more than 
100,000 persons move out of the United States each year. A strate- 
gy should be devised for making accurate and timely estimates of 
emigration. 

Finally, as part of its task, the panel explored the possibilities of 
developing estimates of the illegal population in the United States. 
We reviewed all of the existing methodologies and as many studies 
as we could find, as well as meeting with interested researchers to 
explore any potential new approaches. The panel concluded, howev- 
er, albeit reluctantly, that it could not identify or contribute to any 
breakthroughs in methodology that would substantially narrow the 
current uncertainty in the estimates. Nonetheless, the review un- 
dertaken by the panel of the methods used to estimate the size of 
the illegal population did lead us to the view that, although all the 
studies suffer from uncertainties, the number of illegals currently 
in the United States is between 2 million and 4 million and, fur- 
ther, that the number had not been growing remarkably fast in 
recent years. 

The concluding objective of the panel's charge was to identify 
major shortcomings and recommend appropriate remedies and ac- 
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tions. The panel's comments are directed to the many different or- 
ganizations involved in the area of immigration statistics. The 
panel, however, strongly emphasized the need for all of these 
groups to act in concert. The activities that we recommend repre- 
sent a range of different actions that will be fully successful only if 
implemented as a whole. 

Most of our recommendations are general, concerned with proc- 
ess rather than the particular, and intentionally so. It is the 
panel's very firm belief that superficial patching w^ll not solve the 
problem. Without m^jor changes in direction from the top policy- 
making levels and focused interest within the Congress, the De- 
partment of Justice, INS, and OMB, the immigration statistics 
system will not produce reliable and timely statistics to permit ra- 
tional decisionmaking in this area. 

We have attached to our testimony a listing of the major recom- 
mendations that, in the panel's view, are of overriding importance, 
both because they require action and commitment at a high policy 
level and because we believe each is fundamental to the accom- 
plishment of the key goal: The ready availability of accurate, 
timely, and useful statistical information on international migra- 
tion. We believe that failure to implement these recommendations 
will leave this statistical area in the doldrums that it now finds 
itself in. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be h ppy to try to answer any 
questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Levine follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the Invitation to appear before your 
suboosmlttee to discuss the results of the study on the evallablllty and 
adequaoy of immigration statistics, oonduoted by the Committee on National 
Stat let loe of the Rational Research Council. In essenoe, Nr. Chairman, the 
Committee *e Panel on Immigration Statistics ooncluded that the present 
eysteme are inadequate for providing answers that oan and should be 
available to help manage and understand our Immigration system and, still 
uore Important, to oreate a basis for national Immigration polloles. 
Consider a question of wide publlo Interest: Do Immigrants, legal and 
Illegal, take jobs away from thos« already here, eapeolally minorities and 
youth? Ve Just don't know, and the underlying reason we don 9 t know Is not 
that analysis has been Inadequate, but rather that the data needed for a 
oonvlnolng analysis do not exist. It le not just a question of timeliness 
or quality, but also a oonosptual failure to understand what data are for 
and how they oan be used. The IKS and other government agendas produoe 
m**see of data, If not always timely and not always aoourata, about 
immigrants, refugees and the foreign bora, but the data are not what we need 
to answer the fundamental polloy lasut* of the day. This point leada to the 
second oonelderatlon, namely the substantial effort that goes Into the 
oolleotlon of many of the other data series generated by government. 
Immigration, In oontrast, appears to be the stepohlld of the federal 
atatlatloal eyrten* A history of neglect has affected reoord keeping 
concerning one of the moat fundamental processes underlying the development 
of American society— the arrival and Integration of new populetlons Into 
contemporary American eoolal and eoonoalc structures. 

The expressions of oonoem over Inadequate, Incomplete, and often 
unreliable Information for use In planning, implementing, or evaluating 
Immigration polloy are neither Just of reoent origin nor a produot eolely of 
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the study. Examples are many and extend at leaat over the past 15 years, 
but I shall refer to only two of reoent vintage: In 1978, the Select 
Committee on Population of the House of Sipresentativee, in attempting to 
explore the role of Immigration In future population growth, concluded that 
"Immigration Issues are clouded by fruity data and inflated passions— not a 
good combination for rational polloymaklng." And even more recently, during 
last year's debate on aspects of the Simpsou-Mazzoli legislation, the House 
Judiciary Committee noted that, "the Committee Is deeply concerned about 
the unavailability of aoourate and current statistical Information on 
immigration Batters . . . The Committee rotes . • • that INS has not devoted 
sufflolent resources and attention to this problem and, to a great extent, 
has Ignored vhe statistical needs of Congress, as well as the research needs 
of demographer* *nd other outside users." These are not the Panel's words, 
Mr. Chairman, but I believe they speak eloquently to the problem. 
The Charge to the Panel 

Responding to the growing chorus of concerns, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the U.S. Department of Justice asked the National 
Research Council's Committee on National Statistics to convene a conference 
to assess the feasibility of and need for a review of federal Immigration 
statist ios. Held in late I960, the conference strongly supported the Idea 
of a comprehensive review and, accordingly, In late 198; the Committee on 
National Statistics formed a special Panel on Immigration Statistics, wltn 
the support of the INS. A list of the Panel members Is attached. 

The panel's objectives were thres. 

o To determine the ^ata needs for immigration policy, for 
administration of immigration law, and for other purposes related to 
Immigration; 
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o To revisw •listing data sources related to immigration, emigration , 
and tht foreign stotk and to assess thair at at la t leal sdequaoy; and 

o To identify aajor shortcoming* and recommend appropriate r —id lea er-' 
aotlona. 

What the Panel Found 

The one faot that atruok thr panel repeatedly van that a ststlstlosl 
system to produoe immigration data doea exist, but i* does so in an 
staosphetm of almost totsl neglect. Ve found an extraordinary laok of 
oonoern with the situation on the part of aeny wuo are key to the operation 
of the statistical systea, an slaost totsl ignoranoe of it* exlstenoe or 
the pert of the top management that aoat needs its voduota, and, finally, 
that this negleot extends throughout slaost sll level, of responsibility 
snd alm**«t sll ths agenoles scat dlreotly involved in the systea. Further, 
the Jongrej3 t with Its ultlaate ^over of the purse, auat share in the blame 
for having ooadoned the sltustlon fsr too long. 

In Its explorations into dsts needs* and availability, the panel was 
surprised to find thst the Iaalgrstlon and Nationality Act, the legislative 
oanterpleos in the immigration field, aandatea very little statlatloal 
ooapllstion. Nonetheless, prograa needs (sore tnan polloy needs) have 
resulted in the establlanaent of edalnlstrstlve record -keeping aysteas that 
#,re the source of s variety of information on those entering or applying to 
enter the united Statea aa laalgranta, visitors, students, or in some other 
category. For the aost part, requests for information for polloy purposes 
are act from these reoord-keeplng sources. 

The exsalnstlon of dsts needs versus aval lability led directly to the 
agencies and of floes thst produce or use the rtets or, in many oases, do 1 
both. The IKS la, of course, predominant in the oollectlon, If not the 
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dlmecmlnatlon, of data. Itafortunately, the panel alao found ita resources 
and capabilities to be Inadequate for the Job of proluoing relevant, 
accurate, and timely etatiatioe. Bran recognizing the legal and 
administrative missions of the agency and that the atatistioal aotivitiea of 
the senrioe are directly related to and controlled by the activitiea 
Involved In oarrylng out ita missions— monitoring entry into and exit from 
the united States and changes in legal status— the panel noted numerous 
examples of the agenoy'a Inability to meet ita own needs, muoh lc<*s those 
froa outside. 

Two examples illuatrate thla Inability. The firat ooncerna the G-23 
report, which summariiea offioe workload aotivitiea on a monthly basis in a 
variety of areas and contains some 25,000 potential data entries. When 
■atatiatioa" are discussed at IKS, the point of referenoe la usually the 
G-23 report. Why then was the panel told repeatedly by staff at all levels 
of the agency that data reported on the G-23 are asaumed to be inaccurate, 
Invalid, and irrelevant to program evaluation and operational analyais? 

The second example is a quote from the lateat IKS Sta tistical Yearbook. 
that for 1983, which atates, "Data procoaaing problems reaulted In 
incomplete information on imaigranta admitted to the United States in fiacal 
yeara 1980 through 1983." Theme problems alac were responsible for the loss 
of all nonimmigrant information for fiscal lear 1980 and incomplete 
nonimmigrant information for 1982. In fairness to the IKS, it should be 
noted that a major effort is now under way in the agenoy to inatall 
automated systems that are intended to overcome many of the problems that 
have plagued it In the past, and the effort Indeed appeara to be having some 
suocess. Planning for theae systems was preceded by an extensive atudy of 
the information requirement a of the agency; unfortunately, the needa for 
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polioy Information of the exeoutive branch or the Congress, while 
acknowledged, were considered to be outside the purview of the exercise and 
wen oaltted fro* examination . 
J - sue of Quality 

It would be naive, however, to assume that automation will fully solve 
the problens that have been evident for too long a time in the statistical 
operations of the INS. Data vary In quality, refinement, consistency, 
accessibility, and timeliness. The agency** problems are fundamental and 
pervasive Uut oenter on the baslo Issue of quality. The Statistical 
Analysis Bran oh, the key organizational entity as far as statistics are 
conoerned, doen not even appear on an organizational chart of the agenoy 
and Its Influence has been notable for Its absence. 

Three factors can be said to characterize tM low status of statistical 
programs In the IKS: 

o A lack of understanding and oommltment throughout the agenoy to the 
need for high-quality statistics; 

o The lack of emphasis on statistics in the current bureaucratic 
structure; and 

o The absence of standards for performance In the collection, 
processing, or publication of data. 

Taken together, these factors are significant warning signals and 
clearly demonstrate that Immediate and direct action Is necessary. What Is 
required Is a fundamei tal change in the outlook of the institution toward 
statistics, a change th <t will recognize explicitly and unequivocally the 
role of statistics and statistical analysis in the mission of the INS and 
will ensure that this role Is nurtured and supported. 
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Agency Coordination 

lot surprisingly, data on aliens are collected and produced by a vr^lety 
of federal agenolea or of floes, either as a result of dealing direotly with 
aliens, as In the case of the Bureau of Consular Affaire of the State 
Department, or as a by-product of their activities, as In the case of the 
Sooltl Security Administration. The panel reviewed a total of 11 aeparate 
organizations within eight different Cabinet-level agencies; the number of 
organizations having soee in f ore* t ion on aliens, or the potential to obtain 
such information, Is greater. 

The overriding impression that emerged from this review was of the need 
for coordination and direction* Eaoh agenoy has followed Its own 
Institutional priorities In the area of what to collect, how to define It, 
whether to publish it, or how muoh to spend on it, with little regard for 
the broader Issues involved. There Is obvious potential for the 
establishment of symbiotic relationships between agencies, whereby the use 
and interpretation of one data set could be greatly enhanoed by ready acoeas 
to others, but In the field of Immigration statistics this potential has 
gone largely unrealised. 

Someone must bring together all the agencies oonoerned vith immigration 
data, both those who product and those who use, in order to ensure the best 
use of scsroe resources , whether eoney, staff, time, or publlo toleranoe. 
Progress must be monitored, as must adherenoe to standards, oommon 
definitions, timeliness in publication, and full disclosure of procedures 
and problems. Only through such coordination will significant Improvement 
ocour in the data base. 

Loglo dlctatea tliat this coordinating role be played by the Of floe of 
Management and Budget (OHB), whloh, by statute and through its review of 
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budget proposal s t is ultimately responsible for establishing current 
statistical agenda and for monitoring progress. It Is regrettable that OMB 
has not adequately exercised Its coordinating authority in recent years, but 
action now Is not too late to Improve the data base for future policy 
deliberations. 

One segment of the data, emigration from the United States, Is totally 
lacking and it, generally Ignored in discussions of Immigration statistics. 
Tet estimate') made during the past few decades indicate that more than 
100,000 persons move out of the United States each year. A strategy should 
be devised r or Baking accurate and timely estimates of emigration. 

Finally, as part of Its task, the panel explored the possibilities of 
developing estimates of the Illegal population in the United States. 
Following a review of existing methodologies and studies^ as well as meeting 
with interested researchers to explore new approaches, the panel concluded, 
albeit reluctantly, that It could not Identify or contribute to any 
breakthroughs in methodology that wouJd substantially narrow the current 
uncertainty in the estimates. Nonetheless, the brief review of the methods 
used to estimate the size of the Illegal population did lead the panel to 
the view that, although all the studies suffer from uncertainties, the 
number of Illegals currently in the United States Is between 2 million and 4 
million and, further, that the number had not been growing remarkably fast 
in recent years. 
Major Recommendations 

The concluding objective of the panel's charge was to Identify major 
shortcomings and recommend appropriate remedies and actions. Since many 
different organizations are involved In the area of immigration statistios, 
the panel*s comments are directed to many different places. The panel 
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strongly empheeised, however, the need for these diverse groups to set in 
oocoert. The recommendations represent e range of different sot Ions thst 
will be fully suooessful only if Implemented as s whole. 

Host of the recommendations sre genersl in nsture, oonoerned with 
prooess rsther then the particular, and intentionally so. It is the panel'e 
belief, efter extensive study of the ourrent situation and how it has 
arisen, that auperfloial looal patohlng will not aolve the problem. Without 
major changes in dlreotlon from the top polloy-maklng levela wad fooused 
interest within the key agenoies— the Congress, the Department of Justloe, 
the INS, and 0MB, the immigration statist loa ayatem will never produoe 
relleble and timely atetlstlos that permit rational decision making 
ooaoernlng immigration poiioy. 

Z have ettaohed a listing of those recommendation a that, in the Panel's 
view, are of overriding importance, both beoeuse they require eotlon and 
commitment at a high poiioy level and beoeuse esoh Is fundamental to the 
eooompllshment of the key goal— the reedy availability of eoourete, timely, 
and useful stetlstlcel information on international migration. Failure to 
implement these key recommendation a will result in failure to Improve the 
dsts system fully and ooat effectively. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to respond to any questions. 
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Summary of Major Recommendations 



The Panel on Immigration Statistics recommends that Congress: 

o Strongly affirm the importance of reliable, accurate, and timely 
statistical information on immigration to the needs of the Congress and 
direct the Attorney General to reexamine the organisational structure of 
the Immigration and Naturalisation Service as it relates to statistics, 
with a view to placing greatei priority on this important task; 

o Require that the Attorney General prepare and submit by June 30 
each year an annual report to the President and the Congress, presenting 
data on aliens admitted or excluded, naturalisations, asylees, and 
refugees, describing their characteristics, and containing an analysii of 
sigmficsnt developments during the preceding fiscal year in the field of 
immigration and emigration; and 

o Mandate that a study be initiated and conducted among new 
immigrants over a 5-year period, in order to develop information for 
policy guidance on the adjustment experience of families and individuali 
to the labor market, use of educational and health facilities, reliance 
on social programs, mobility experience) and income history. 

The panel recommends that the Attorney General: 

o Issue a strong policy directive asserting the importance of 
relisble, accurate, and timely statistical information on immigrstion to 
the aim ion of the INS snd unequivocally committing the INS to improving 
its existing capabilities. 

The panel recommends that the commissioner of the INS: 

o Issue an explicit statement clearly setting forth that the 
collection, cumulation, and tabulation of reliable, accurate, and timely 
statistical information on immigration is a basic responsibility and 
inherent in the mission of the INS; 

o Establish a Division of Immigration Statistics, reporting directly 
to an associate commissioner or an equivslent level, with overall 
responsibility: 

'—for ensuring the use of appropriate statistical standards and 
procedures in the collection of data throughout the agency; 

—for ensuring the timely publication of a variety of statistical 
and analytic reports; 

— for providing statistical assistance and direction to all parts 
of the agency to help in csrrying out their mission; 

— for directing statistical activities throughout the agency; 

o Direct snd implement the recruitment of a full complement of 
competent, trained professionsls with ststistical capabilities and 
subject-area expertise, 
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o Establish an advisory committee comoosed of expert e io Ch« use and 
production of iaaigrst ion-re lsted data, to advisa tha associata 
commissioner and tha propoaad Division of Iaaigrst ion Statistics of oacds 
for new or diffarant types of data; to ravicv existing data and data 
collaction aethodology; and to provida tha Service vith independent 
avaluation of its statistical products, plans, and performance; 

o Establish formal liaison vith other fadaral and stata agencies 
involved io tha collaction or analysis of iaaigrst ion- and 
eaigret ion-re le ted data; and 

o Initiate a review of all data gathering activities to eliainete 
duplicetion, ainiaisa burden end waste, review specific dete oeede end 
uses, iaprove question vox ing end format dasign, etenderdise definitions 
end concepts, docuarot aethodologias, introduce stetisticel stenderds end 
procedure*, end promote efficiencies in tha usa of staff end resourcss. 

Tha penal recoaaands that tha director, Office of Manageaent and 
Budget (0MB): 

o Eoeure that 0MB axercise its responsibilities to monitor end 
review etatiatical activities end budgets concerning stetistics on 
iaeigration end emigration, end perticulerl? those of tha IMS, to 
ainiaisa duplicetion end eneure that eppropriete procedures era uaad, 
etenderde eat, end priorities obeerved in tha collaction, production, and 
publication of euch date; 

o Require and establish an interegency review group reaponaible for 
direction end coordinetion in tha field of immigration and eaigret ion 
dete; tha group would exeaine coneietency and coaparebility in concepts 
and definitions used by individuel orgeniset ione in tha collaction of 
auch information; and overeee tha introduction and uss of atanderdised 
epproachee; and 

o Actively encourege and support tha tiaaly publication and 
dieeeainetion of date on immigration, eaigret ion, tha reedy availability 
of fully documented public-use date tepes, including saaplae of 
individual records without identifiers where feeeible, end dete summaries 

In asking its recommendations, tha panel hat bean aindful of costs. 
Many of ita recommendations fell within the ecopa and margin of 
administrative discretion, end, if they require additional funds, tha 
amounts ere relatively snail. Two of the penel'e major recommendetione 
will require new funding, but in both ctsse implementation will be 
gredual, wifh expenditures epread over a number of yeere. The aajor 
recommendation for change in edainietretiva etructure concerns the 
eetebliehaant of e Division of Immigration Stetistics withiu the INS, 
which will have incraeeed authority, responsibility, end profeeeionel 
eteff. Ve expect, however, that e pariod of 3-5 years will be required 
tor tha full development of euch a division, in order t^ locete and 
integrete new eteff end to ecouire new reeponiibilitiee end demonstrete 
cepebility on e etep-by-step basis. Thus, the initial coat implications 
are modest end tha coat increments can be viewed in the light of soma 
initial accomplishments. The aajor recommendation for e new dete 
collection initiative, the longitudinal survey of immigrants, also 
raquiree new funding but, egein, the eetimeted coat will be epread over a 
number of yeere end ie e-%ply juetifiad in tha view of the penal. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL^ ' < 

COMMISSION ON BEhAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES AND^ulCATU^N 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL STATISTICS >£/C ^U«q 

MNU. ON MMCJUTION STATISTICS 



November 12, 1985 



The Honorable Robert Garoia 
Chair, Subcommittee on Census 

and Population 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
D.S. Bouse of Representatives 
219 Cannon House Offioe Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Mr. Chairman: 

attaohed are my responses to the questions you sent as followup to ay 
testimony before the recent bearing on immigration of your 'ubcommittee on 
Census and Population. I trust they will be helpful in dea. ing with this 
important issue. 

It was a pleasure to appear onoe again before your Subcommittee. If I 
may be of any additional assist anoa, please let me know. 




Senior Research Associate 

Attachment 
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DANIEL B. LEVINE 
QUESTIONS 

1) What are we going to do about the collection of imrigration 
statistics? How do we gel unbiased, impartial numbers? Is it possible 
for INS to be impartial, as impartial as the Census Bureau in the 
collection of these statistics? 

2) Doesn't the Department of Justice have a definite opinion on the 
immigration legislation pending before Congress? Census does not* 
Wouldn't it be, therefore, more suitable to have Census collect this data 
so as to insure its objectivity? 

3) At the end of its testimony INS said it was pleased with the report. 
That being the case, is that 19th century filing system that the report 
refers to in its opening page, still a throwback to the the era of Charles 
Dickens? Having listened to Mr. Nahan's testimony, would you like to 
comment on the recommendations that INS has already implemented. 

4) What kind of statistics does INS keep on the net migration of persons 
from this country? 

5) What Impact does this figure, the number of persons leaving our 
country each year, have on kee; lug correct numbers on the net nutrber of 
immigrants coming to the U.S. each year? 

6) Would the Census Bureau be a better place to collect immigration 
statistics? If Census had that responsibility, would it be more able, to 
quote Nr. Nahan, "turn the story reported (on immigration statistics) from 
one of 'neglect' into one of success"? 

7) What would the problems be with having the Census Bureau be the source 
of this data? What would the benefits be? 

8) On page 144 of the study there is a list of recommendations made to 
the Commissioner of INS regarding the study. INS will be asked to provide 
a response as to what it has or hasn't done to implement these 
recommendations. A copy of the response will then be submitted to the 
Academy for evaluation. The Academy's evaluation will also be part of the 
record. 
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November 12, 1985 



Responses to Inquiries from the Subcommittee on Censvs and Population 



1. The recent report, Immigr ati on Statlatlca. A StorY of Neglect , 
issued by the National Research. Council , providea both the framework 
and the detailed recommendations which, if implemented, would lead to 
substantial Improvement in the immigration atatiatioa system. Given 
leadership and commitment, accurate, timely, reliable and oonaiatent 
atatiatioa can be produced and provided by the INS. The issue ia not 
impartiality in collection; rather it ia recognition of the importance 
of professional ism in the organisation, full support for ita aotivities, 
and the granting of independence in carry inf out ita mission. 

2. One would indeed expect that tboae reaponaible for policy 
determination in the Departmer of Justice would have definite opinions 
on the immigration legislation before the Congreaa. One would expect 
Just the opposite on the part of a atatiatical organization whoae 
mission ia the collection of objective information, not the 
determination of policy. For example, rarely if ever doea one hear 
criticism of the Bureau of Labor Statistioa or ita data idely because 
the Department of Labor ia uaing the same data in connection with a 
policy stance. 

As noted In the report, it also would be difficult if not impossible 
for an agenoy other than INS to oolleot much of the data provided by 
INS ainoe the information is obtained from administrative records 
compiled aa an inherent part of ita administrative responsibilities. 
Agtiin, it would be far better in my Judgment to foster and support the 
developient of a statistical group within INS wfaioh would have the 
capability to interact with the appropriate admin in at rat ive levels to 
insure the quality, oonaistency and reliability of the atatiatioa! 
proJuct. This, of course, is the arrangement followed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics iu obtaining administrative data from other parts of 
ita Department or from cooperating State agencies for use in the 
preparation and publication of many of ita important data series. 

3. As noted in my testimony before the Subcommittee, we are pleased 
that INS finds the report worthwhile and ueeful, and already has 
implemented a number of the recommendations. Recognizing that "Rome was 
not built in a day", we rusaain optimistic that the Panel's 
recommendations will be reviewed carefully by INS, as well as by other 
agenoies and offices, and that the majority will be implemented in the 
coming vears. The Congress, of course, through its oversight and 
monitoring of INS actions, can contribute to insuring continuing 
movement toward Implementation of the Panel's recommendations. 
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*/5. Information on emigration Is vital to the understanding of 
population change as well as the long tern effect of immigration policy 
on the economy and the social structure of the Nation. At the present 
time, INS Is not required to, nor does It, compile any statistics on 
emigration or on net migration of the population or of immigrants. The 
Census Bureau, using data from the decennial censuses as well as from 
Its current surveys, has prepared estimates of net migration for use In 
preparing current estimates of the population of the United States. 
Similarly, researchers outside the government have made estimates of net 
migration. The fact remains, however, that much more needs to he done 
to advance the state of knowledge in this arsa. The Census Bureau has 
bad plans for several years to experiment on the use of surveys to 
obtain some much needed data but, to date, funding baa not been 
available. 

6. Given the many necessary players in the game of immigration, the 
question Is net one .of who can do the task best, but rather one of 
Insuring that all tbe relevant and essential players do the job right 
and do tbe right job. As noted earlier in response to q. 2, there Is 
In fact no way that tbe Census Bureau alone could provide what is 
needed. Tbe task of providing Information begins with tbe State 
Department consular staff who generally are tbe first to be contacted 
by potential aliens, be tbey .Isltors or immigrants or businessmen or 
students. INS enters tbe picture as tbe alien steps on our shores and 
Is tallied, classified, interrogated, and allowed to enter. Tbe path 
broadens quickly from there and, xn addition to additional visits to 
ti e INS, can Involve such diverse program agencies as Social Security, 
L«*bor, IRS, and a host of local public and private agencies with which 
the alien may become involved. At tbe other extreme, of course, one 
finds tbe research ana data gathering , roups, such as tbe Census Bureau. 
Certainly, one can ask and expect tbe Census Bureau to do more and to do 
It perhaps better than It Is now being done, given Its mix of 
technically skilled and competent Drofesslonals. At the same time, one 
must not, one cannot, ignore tb<» need to Improve tbe quality, timeliness 
and consistency of tbe base data collected through administrative 
contacts by tbe players noted above, since It Is these data which oust 
of necessity be tbe raw materials of whoever Is the craftsman. Put more 
directly, 'garbage in, garbage out." 

7. See (6) above. I would repeat that there Is definite value in 
having tbe Bureau* s expertise applied to this Issue. It Is essential, 
however, that tbe Bureau devote Its talent to that which It does 
hest — collecting, processing, and analyzing data. If the Congress 
wishes to assign more of this task in the immigration area to tbe 
Bureau, It must be prepared to provide funding and adequate resourcea, 
and clearly state what responsibilities and authority are to be lodged 
in tbe bureau. And withal, the question of the quality of tbe data 
provided by INS or State will remain. 



Daniel B. Levlne 

Senior Research Associate 

Committee on National Statistics 
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Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Mr. Levine. I iust would like to add, you 
have not lost any of your sharpness over these last 7 or 8 years. 
Like Howard Coeell, vou puy as it is, or you say it like it is. 

Mr. Lkvinb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't think you have 
lost any of yours, either, from what I have heard. 

Mr. Garcia. Now based upon Mr. Levine's statement, I guess, 
Mr. John Nahan, who is the Director of Office of Plans and Analy- 
sis for Immigration and Naturalization Service would be next. Why 
don't you proceed? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN E. NAHAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLANS 
AND ANALYSIS, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

Mr. Nahan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be here 
today on behalf of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

I was particularly pleased to take note of the upbeat tone con- 
veyed by your opening statement. In our view, the press stories 
that have surrounded this issue have chose to emphasize one ap- 
pendix of the report and almost totally ignore the body of the 
report. The term neglect has been used on many occasions in refer- 
ence to changes to immigration statistics; nonetheless we believe 
the reports represents an opportunity to turn this enterprise into a 
success over the next few years. 

As Mr. Levine noted, the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice was the agency that commissioned this effort in the first place. 
We wholeheartedly support it. For a number of us who have been 
in the agency over the years and who were encouraging this type of 
study, we were pleased that in 1982, we were finally able to bring 
about the necessary funding for this effort. 

Let me start at the outset to try and eliminate one of the things 
wher t a certain amount of confusion has been conveyed and that 
has to do with the placement of the statistics function within the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

The office that I direct, Plans and Analysis, includes the statis- 
tics collection and statistical analysis functions of the agency. Sta- 
tistics was put there by our current Commissioner 3 years ago in a 
mfiyor reorganization of the agency. The office is the mqjor analysis 
staff in the agency and reports to the Commissioner, Deputy Com- 
missioner, and Executive Associate Commissioner. In the 10 or 12 
years before that in which I was familiar with the agency's statis- 
tics, functions, they had not been that highly placed in the organi- 
zation. It was put there because of a developing sensitivity and con- 
cern within our agency about research statistics and analysis and 
their important interrelationship. Additionally, it was placed there 
to further emphasize statistics endeavors 

If I may, I am going to summarize the statement that we have 
submitted and hopefully you will include it in its entirety in the 
record. 

Mr Garcia. Without objection, that will be included in the 
record. 

M \ Nahan. Immigration has grown as an issue of public policy 
uuring the past two decades as a result of the growth of illegal im- 
migration and large increases in legal immigration. Since 1965, 
over 4 million illegal immigrants have settled here. Legal iimnigra- 
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tion nearly doubled from about 300,000 in 1965 to almost 600,000 in 
each of the past 3 years. 

1 tie new immigrants, both legal and illegal, are more likely to be 
from Latin America and Asia, and to settle in the West, than those 
who came here before 1965. Many of the immigrants, especially 
those from Asia, are becoming citizens at a high rate— the number 
of naturalizations is now higher than at any point during the past 
30 years. 

Even witii the large increases in legal and illegal immigration, 
the United States has continued its tradition of accepting refugees 
from troubled areas of the world. Over a million refugees have 
come to the United States during the past two decades. 

Along with the interest and concern about immigration, it has 
been apparent for some time that more information about the size 
and impact of immigration is needed to formulate effective policy, 
several working groups inside and outside of Government have 
maaa recommendations during the past 10 years for legislative 
changes to regain control of immigration. 

In addition to immigration reform, these groups have considered 
ways to improve immigration-related statistics to monitor the proc- 
ess of immigration into this country. 

During the past few years, significant progress has been made in 
both of these areas: Legislative reform and improved statistics. 

Legislation has been debated extensively and has passed one or 
both houses of Congress over the past several years. Last year, 
reform legislation passed both houses but was not reported out of 
conference. This September, the Senate passed the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act of 1985 by a vote of 69 to 30. We believe 
that the legislation now before Congress will help to restore control 
c ;er immigration to this country within the next few years. 

Developing and evaluating the effects of new legislation requires 
current mid accurate statistics about immigration. In 1932, the INS 
sponsored a study of U.S. immigration statistics bv the National 
Academy of Sciences. We received the report of the Panel on Immi- 
gration Statistics this past summer. 

Many of the recommendations of the panel have already been 
implemented. Our statistical reports are more up to date and the 
Statistics Branch has been improved. We are also funding research 
on apprehended illegal aliens and are cosponsoring a project with 
the Census Bureau to collect demographic information on the for- 
eign born population. We will implement as many of the panel's 
recommendations as we can within the limits of our resources. The 
National Academy Panel should be valuable to all agencies that 
collect statistics on the immigrant population. 

The only unfortunate aspect of the report was that in our opin- 
ion, the press gave far too much attention to a statement that the 
illegal alien population has not grown since 1980. The conclusion 
was based on the fact that apprehensions in *;he interior of the 
country have not increased rapidly since 1980. The statement 
which appeared in the appendix to the report did not take into ac- 
?2on*'* the chan S in & nature of INS's enforcement priority since 
1980. in fact, after the panel report had been written, the Census 
™ lU released figures that showed an annual increase of roughly 
200/00 illegal aliens eac> year since 1980. 
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We believe, however, that progress is being made in the policy 
area and that our statistical information is improving rapidly. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Robert Warren, our acting chief of the Statis- 
tical Analysis Branch, is joining me here today and he will assist 
me, if necessary, in answering any specific questions you may have. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you very much. 
[The statement of Mr. Nahan follows:] 
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Chairman Garcia and members of the Subcommittee on Census and Population. 

I am pleased to represent Commissioner Nelson in testifying concerning the 
report of the National Academy of Sciences' National Research Council entitled 
Immigration Statistics: A Story of Neglect . Mr. Robert Warren, Acting Chief 
of the INS Statistical Analysis Branch, will be available to provide more 
detailed information. 

Interest in the level and composition of immigration has reemerged as a 
significant area of pub' *v. interest and public policy concern during the past 
15 years. The role of immigration in U.S. population growth has increased 
considerably as the numbers of legal and illegal immigrants and refugees has 
grown steadily in the past decade. 

Interest in immigration intensified with the debate over the size, 
characteristics, and impact of the illegal alien population. Moreover, the 
changes \n the character of legal immigration resulting from the 1965 
Amendments to the Immigration and Nationality Act became apparent in the early 
1970's and further encouraged research on the impact of immigration. In 
addition to the large increases in legal and illegal immigration, nearly a 
million refugees have been admitted to the United states since 1974. 

As interest and r~-icern about immigration grew it became apparent that 
immigration reform was needed and that better data and information on the 
demographic, economic, and social impacts of legal and illegal immigration were 
required to formulate such policy. A series of Governmental studies were 
undertaken on the subject, including the Domestic Council Coranittee on Illegal 
Aliens (December 1976), the House Select Committee on Population (December 
1978), and the Select Commission Immigration and Refugee Policy (March 
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1981). The reports generated by all of these groups recxxrmended changes in 
immigration policy and, noting the void of quality, useful information, also 
reconwended studying and making major changes in immigration statistics. In 
late 1S8*, INS sponsored the National Academy of Sciences to conduct a 
major study to: 

o Determine the data needs for immigration policy, for administration of 
immigration law, and for other purposes related to immigration; 

o Review existing data sources related to immigration, emigration, and 
the foreign stock and to assess their statistical adequacy; and 

o Identify major shortcomings and recommend appropriate remedies and 



Th's major effort, in order to establish a solid data base for developing 
immigration policy fooised on ways of improving U.S. immigration statistics 
collected by Federal agencies, with primary but not sole attention given to the 
statistics maintained by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. INS staff 
worked closely with Panel members and Academy staff for the duration of their 
effort and I am pleased to report that many of the recommendations of the Panel 
on immigration Statistics related to the INS have already been implemented. For 
example, we have published the INS annual statistical reports for 1982 and 1983 
tnis year and expect to publish the 1984 report before the end of the year. 
Data on immigrants, nonimmigrants, apprehensions, and removal have been 
available since soon after the close of fiscal year 1984. As recommended by 
the Academy, the position of INS 1 statistical Analysis Branch has been elevated 
organizationally to incre-^e its visibility and ensure high-level attention. 



actions. 
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The professionalism of the Branch has also been improved through training, 
hiring of highly-qualified professionals, and grea :ly increasing automated 
capabilities. An INS Research Clearinghouse has been initiated to develop an 
information center on immigration and immigration-related research. A 
speakers' series, the "Commissioner's Fo^'jn" has also been initiated to bring 
well-known researchers and experts in immigration-related areas to Washington 
to address policy makers. To the extent possible within current funding 
limits, INS is also initiating a research program consisting of both m-house 
and contract research. We have, for example, recently funded research on 
apprehended illegal aliens. Additionally, a new series of quarterly 
nonimmigrant bulletins was initiated in September 1985. 

Further imp lamentation of Academy recommendations will Include establishment of 
a data users panel, development of statistical standards and policy, and 
increased liaison with the other agencies collecting and using 
immigration-related data. As an example of increased Federal coordination, the 
INS and Census Bureau are co-sponsoring a supplement to the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) in June 1986 to collect statistics on the foreign-born population. 
The CPS supplement will produce current statistics on the foreign-born 
population and estimates of the growth of the resident illegal alien population 
since 1983. 

During the next few years we will continue to implement our extensive plans for 

new systems will be valuable for providing better and more detailed information 
and for assessing immigration policy. The data will also be useful in 
conjunction with the 1990 census. For example, the number of immigrants 
adnitted during the five years prior to the census can be used to estimate the 
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number of illegal aliens counted in the census who entered during the previous 
5 years. Also, the census data for the number of naturalized citizens for 
various periods of entry can be evaluated using INS statistics. In the 1980 
census this evaluation led to the conclusion that the Census Bureau's question 
on citizenship needed to be revised. 

During the last twenty years legal immigration has increased and the pressures 
to immigrate to this country have exceeded our legal limits, which are higher 
than those of any other country in the world. The illegal alien population 
grew so rapidly during the 1970*3 that illegal immigration became a major 
problem facing the nation. Since 1980 the resident illegal alien population 
has grown at a rate that would cause it to double in less than 10 years* 
Effective legislation is needed to reassert control over immigration to this 
country, accurate and timely statistics are needed to monitor the process* 
As described, considerable progress is being made in this regard. 

As you are aware, legislative reform is proceeding in this session of Congress* 
Provisions of the bill include measures which would effectively stem the flow 
of illegal immigration* The bill also recognizes the need to legalize aliens 
who have re ided in our society for several years* 

The need for this legislation is demonstrated by the size and continuing growth 
of the number of illegal aliens in the United States* Again durim, the last 
fiscal year, the number of illegal aliens apprehended at the border increased* 
More than 5 million apprehensions have occurred since 1980* Total 
apprehensions increased steadily from 110 thousand in 1965 to the present level 
of a million and a quarter each year. 
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The most widely accepted estimates of the illegal alien population at the 
present time are in the 4 to 6 million range, with permanent residents 
accounting for at least 3 to 4 million and other illegal aliens estimated at 
bttween 1 to 2 million. The Census Bureau recently reported that the number of 
illegal residents was growing by nearly a quarter of a million each year in the 
early 1980 's. 

At this point we should comment on a widely reported statement in the National 
Academy cf Sciences report to the effect that the illegal alien population was 
in the 2 to 4 million range in 1980 and has not grown rapidly since 1980. 
Chapter 1 of the report states "the brief review of methods..., which appears 
in Appendix B, leads the Panel to the view that. ..the number of illegals 
currently in the United States is between 2 and 4 million and further, that the 
number has not been growing remarkably fast in recent years." 

The statement in the Academy report that tho population has not grown 
remarkably fast in recent years is based on the observation that INS 
apprehensions of illegal aliens who had been in the United States for 
relatively long periods of time had not increased appreciably since 1980. The 
conclusion does not take into account the nature of INS enforcement efforts and 
the changes in INS enforcement priorities during the period after 1980. These 
changes have resulted in a relatively greater emphasis on prevention of entry 
and on criminal activity rather than on increasing the number of apprehensions 
in the interior. 

Research completed by the Census Bureau after the National Academy of Sciences 
panel report had been written shows that the illegal alien population has 
increased by approximately 200,000 annually since 1980. The Bureau's 
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estimates are based on the number of illegal aliens counted in the Novanber 
1979 and April 1983 Current Population Surveys. The present INS position that 
the illegal population is currently in the 4-6 million range and continuing to 
grow is firmly based on the available empirical data. Because this later idols 
empirical information shows otherwise and because the much-quoted statement in 
the Academy report was not central to the highly valuable work of the Panel, we 
have been especially disappointed about the heavy media coverage given the 
Appendix statements included with the Panel's report. 

Otherwise, as indicated, INS is generally pleased with the recommendations of 
the National Academy of Sciences Panel on Immigration Statistics and is helping 
to turn the story reported as one of "neglect - into one of success. The INS 
will continue to Improve its statistical information to assist in developing an 
effective immigration policy, in addition to making our information more 
timely and complete we will continue to work closely with other concerned 
Federal agencies and to encourage research on the demographic impact cf 
imnigration on our society. 
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V S Department of Justice 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 



00 979-C 



425 E>e Street \ W 
Wcstim/tton DC 20 s it 



DES 6 W5 



Congressman Robert Garcia 
Chairman , Subconiriittee on 

Census and Population 
219 Cannon House office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Garcia: 

This is in response to your letter dated October 9/ 1985, with follow-up 
questions to be included in the record of the hearings held on October 10, 
1985. We regret the delay m responding to your request; our responses to the 
questions are enclosed. 

Please let us know if we can provide additional information aboc^ the 
collection and compilation of immigration statistics by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 



Sincerely/ 




John e. Nahan 
Director 

Plans and Analysis 



Enclosure 
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RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND POPULATION 



±* *** ***** *? ioa to *> ***** tt» ooUectioD of isaigration statistics? 
How do se get unbiased, iep*rtial nwbers? is it possible for IMS to be 
M i-wtil as the Ososos Bureau in the collection of thei 

Collection of flsmigration statistics 

The ins will continue to collect and distnbuts the roost timely, accurate and 
complete statistics possible within the constraints of its resources. IN3 
initiatives in automation, in funding the NAS Study, and m upgrading its 
statistical capabilities have already resulted in significantly impLoved 
immigration statistics and have established a firm foundation for additional 
improvement initiatives. 

Ortilaasd Statistics 

We believe that INS is the best and most logical source of unbiased, impartial 
statistics on immigration. T he National Academy of Sciences study of 
immigration statistics did not cite cases of bias or partiality in the 
immigration statistics collected by ins. 

aejartiality of gag 

The INS is currently as impartial m the collection of our statistics as the 
?^™2* UreaU te - feaslble both agencies can work together to 

improve immigration statistics. For example, ins is now working closely nth 
the census Bureau m developing estimates of the illegal alien population and 



w ^ the Deperc«t of Justice have a definite opinion on the 
Mgra^on legislation parting before Congress? Oensos does not. ItnlnVt it 
its' o^ctSiry?" 0 " " UitahU! to top * ° en ™ obUact this data so as to insure 

laarigration Legislation 

l\H ^ rtm ? nt ° f Justice and INS have presented their views in favor of 
recenThea?in^s l9ratl ° n reform le ^ islatlon before Congress at a number of 

Data Collection 



llnLSl ^ rL < ° f data thls *x*tion refers. Since most data 

collection by INS is a by-product of administrative or operational activities 
STw! \ Z ZL£ ™? / ^"M 00 Nationality Act, it is logical for INS 
♦-k^ ^-ti^~~~ £ ™ ~~ cc }}~-*-^ 1 puuncarion or tnis information, if 
the question refers to collection of data as part of a possible legalization 
program, an appropriate Censi's Bureau role would be to provide advice in 
technical matters, such as sampling techniques, questionnaire design, and data 
processing. In terms of actual data collection, a number of organizations, 
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3. ttiat kind of statistics does T MS keep on the net migration of persons from 
this country? 

The INS does not compile statistics on em lg cat ion from the United States. The 
NAS study recommended that the Census Bureau develop statistics on emigration 
as part its efforts to estimate the size and characteristics of the [i.S. 
population. a». TNS statistician has done considerable work on the use of 
Census, INS, and oO>er data to estimate the size of emigration from the United 
States. We are very interested in determining irore about the parameters of 
this phenomenon and, through working with Census and other researchers, we will 
continue to take feasible steps t6 obtain better information on emigration. 

4- What impact does this figure, the number of perso n s leaving our country 
each year, have on keeping correct numbers on the net number of immigrants 
coming to the U.S. each year? 

It is necessary to have information on emigration to estimate net immigration 
to the United States. Canplete statistics on U.S. emigration would include not 
only alien emigration but also movtsnent from the United States to Puerto Rico 
and emigration of native-born persons to various foreign countries. Data 
published by INS is on gross rather than net immigration. 

5. How many individuals did IMS actually apprehend in 1984? 

In fiscal year 1984 a total of 1,246,977 deportable aliens were located by INS 
officers. This figure relates to total apprehensions not the number of 
individuals, since some persons are apprehended several times during a year. 

Adequate methodology has not been developed to determine the number of multiple 
apprehensions, and the NAS study did not suggest any methods of estimating the 
number of individuals apprehended each year. INS is very interested in 
obtaining Oils information, however, and is seeking means through which it 
could be derived. 

6. How accurately can you judge the number of undocumented pers on s that come 
to this country each year? 

'Ihe accuracy of an estimate can be evaluated only with reference to a "correct" 
number. Since such a number does not exist for undocumented aliens, it is not 
possible to judge the accuracy of INS or other figures. At the present time 
INS estimates of the undocumented population — 4 to o million and increasing by 
roughly 200,000 settlers each year— are based on and consistent with estimates 
derived by the Census Bureau. We have and will continue to work closely with 
the Census ^reau in developing such estimates in the future. 

7. Does INS have anyuie assigned to evaluate the numbers they collect, in the 
same %ay tht Bureau does? 

Evaluation of statistics is the responsibility of all INS program managers as 
well as the Statistical Analysis Branch and other offices. A Quality Assurance 

Rrarw-V* hac Vw^n , .1 «->> 1 n *-V>^ nff . — -c r »_ . — r> ... »_„ 

1 < • ' - — • - • • — ~ MA. A. AW*. w»- »>>t-Wfc.HM«.«.Wtl ^tl*VWtl VIWULb 

that the new automated data systems produce high quality statistics. 
Evaluation and improvement of INS statistical data will continue as we upgrade 
the Statistical Analysis staff and as automation plays an increasing role in 
processing data. 
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I^ESS.* w^ 0 ?"" 0 * 001:080 1x5 a ^ttei: Place to collect Migration 
2 I k C T 8U8 responsibility, would it be .ore able, to 

ojaote Mr. Mahan, ■torn the story reported (on iamigiation statistics) fros 
one of •neglect' into one of success"? 



As mentioned earlier, immigration statistics are collected as a part of the 
ongoing ins mission. It would not be desirable or feasible for the Census 
Bureau to collect statistics on the 275 million border crossers admitted, the 

i; *h cm ««? rtable aliens locatGd ' tne W million visitors achat ted 

or the 500,000 immigrants and refugees admitted each year. Clearly, the 
% ?f ° fan 06 *>ne by the ins at the time of admission 

^ l "^°f? of deportable aliens, apprehension. Tte Census Bureau can more 
appropriately collect information on foreign-born persons who are residing in 
the country- In short, each agency has an important, appropriate, unique role 
1 r^r^ 1 ^Ji± J^ igZati ^ statistics ' increasing mutual support and 

the , INS anQCensus over ^ past few years has already 
produced valuable results; such interaction in the futc e will improve both 
agencies' collection of immigration related data. 

9. Oo Page 144 of the study there is a list of recosnsndat Ions ssde to the 

tJZ^St^^J^^ P^>e an 



. ^. -~ - — — - — i — j*» pKonae an answer as 

to what^BS has or hasn't done to lapl.—u these reoosssrtations. a copy of 
^ response will then be submitted for evaluation to the Acadea*.*- 
,i s evaluation will also be part of the recoxd. 



The INS commissioned the National Academy study in order to strengthen the 
iS2 ° f """^ion-related data throughout the Federal service, not just 
within the ins. The recommendations of the NAS Panel have been useful in a 
number of areas and we intend to implement as many more of than as possible. 
However, decisions about implementation are directly related to the resources 
^l?Zl' * responSe t0 INS report, the INS has reiterated the 

importance of improving its data collect on and dissemination, upgraded the 
position of the Statistical Analysis Branch in the organizational structure, 
naintained and improved liasion with Federal and other groups involved in 
collecting and using immigration data, and has committed more than a quarter 
million dollars to contract research to be done in this fiscal year . other 
significant improvements will occur as resources become available. We believe 
that our lead in beginning prompt implementation of the NAS recommendations 
serves as a model for other Federal agencies. However, we believe that any 
l7fV?n?L?t ^\f^ tion °f NAS recatmendacions should be conducted after 
!k : A time ^ S been allowed for analysis and institution of changes and 
that the review should cover all the agencies— not just iNS--to which 
recommendations were made. 
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Mr. Garcia. Dr. Jeffrey S. Passel, who heads the Demographic 
Research stafT, Population Division, Bureau of the Census, I guess 
you are next. You have been here before? 

STATEMENT OF JEFFREY S. PASSLi,, DEMOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 
POPULATION DIVISION, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

Mr. Passel. Yes, several times in several places. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Myers. I do thank you for 
the opportunity to testify about the report of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences' Panel on Immigration Statistics. I have a written 
statement that I would like to submit for tho record. 

Mr. Garcia. Without objection. 

Mr. Passel. I will be glad to summarize my remarks this morn- 
ing. 

Before I get to my major points, I would like to commend the 
panel on behalf of the Census Bureau for doing a very thorough 
study of immigration statistics and for its thoughtful recommenda- 
tions. 

In my statement today I will cover several topics. First, I will de- 
scribe the role of the Census Bureau in immigration statistics, 
Then I will present some findings of the Census Bureau's research 
on the numbers and characteristics of undocumented aliens. Final- 
ly, I will comment briefly on the panel's statements about undocu- 
mented immigration. 

The primary source of current Census Bureau data on immigra- 
tion is 1980 decennial census data on the foreign-born population, 
that is, persons who immigrated to the United States at some point 
before the 1980 census. We have information on wher* foreign-bjrn 
persons live, where they came from, when they came, and their 
social and economic characteristics. 

The Census Bureau'^ monthly "Current Population Survey" has 
occasionally included questions on country of birth and other infor- 
mation related to immigration. The foreign-born supplements are 
valuable not only for the up-to-date information they provide on 
the stock of the foreign-born population, but we can produce infor- 
mation on population flows, particularly undocumented immigra- 
tion, by analyzing survey data in conjunction with other demo- 
graphic data. The most recent Census Bureau surveys on the for- 
eign-born population were conducted in November 1979 and April 
1983. We are planning another one— the one Mr. Nahan men- 
tioned, that INS is cosponsoring — in June 1986. 

The Census Bureaus interest in measuring immigration arises 
from our responsibility for measuring the size of the U.S. popula- 
tion. Most of the data we use to measure immigration flows are col- 
lected by other agencies for their own administrative purposes. Un- 
fortunately, the use of administrative data for analytic and meab- 
urement purposes can have certain limitations. Just to give an ex- 
ar pie, to develop a single figure representing legal immigration to 
1 i3 United States, we must combine administrative data from sev- 
eral agencies. Since the same individual can legitimately appear in 
several of these data systems at different times, we must take some 
care to avoid double counting. 
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Emigration, or movement out of the country, and undocumented 
immigration are two components of population change which have 
proved extremely difficult to measure. We were able to measure 

SmSR^** 1 * ? hens for the 1960 ' s and 1970 ' s ising data from the 
INS Alien Registration System. Unfortunately, vith the demise of 
thu system in 1981, we have not had a method tor measuring cur- 
rent emigration from the United States. 

The number of undocumented immigrants in the country and 
the rate at which their number is growing have been a matter of 
concern and speculation for a number of years. For approximately 
the last 5 years, the Census Bureau has taken a cental role in at- 
tempting to measure undocumented immigration. 

Estimates of the number of undocumented aliens have appeared 
with some regularity over the past 10 to 15 years. In general spec- 
ulative estimates, based on little or no data, have been substantial- 
ly larger than the analytic estimates. The speculative estimates 
have also received much more attention in the press and in politi- 
cal debates. Much, although clearly not all, of the confusion regard- 
ing the size of the undocumented population comes f'om a failure 
to specify clearly the terms being used to define this population. 

Ihe immigration literature distinguishes two general types of iro- 
migrants-sojourners and settlers. Settlere migrate with the inten- 
tion of residing permanently in their new homes. For sojourners, 
the degree of attachment to the new country is considerably less 
since they intend to leave their destination after relatively short 
stays. Undocumented immigrants include both sojourners and set- 
tlers. 

To these two types, we can ad " a third type of undocumented im- 
migrant—the commuter. Failure to distinguish Letween settlers, so- 
journers, and commuters accounts for some of the wide variation in 
estimates of the number of undocumented aliens in the United 
btat «. 1 he Census Bureau s research has focused almost entirely 
on settlers. ' 

Analysts attempting to measure the size of this undocumented 

alien population have been plagued by a lack of data. As more data 

became available in the late 1970's and early 1980's, a consensus 

appeared to be emerging that the number of undocumented settlers 

from Mexico amounted to no more than 1.5 to 2.5 million persons. 

At the core of this consensus was research done at the Census 

fr^Son e8timate the number of undocumented aliens counted in 
the 1980 census. 

We produced these estimates by comparing estimates of the total 
number of aliens included in the 1980 census with estimates of the 

UyTom INS d e ate reSiding ™ " Untry legaUy develo P ed P rimar - 

1 SS "P^ to that this research did not compromise the 

confidentiality of U.S. Census data that is required by law because 
we compared statistical aggregates; we did not attempt to ascertain 
the legal status of individuals. 

Our research estimated that the 1980 census included slightly 
over 2 million undocumented aliens. About three-quarters of these 
came to the United States during the 1970's and almost half came 
during the 5 years before the 1980 census. Mexico accounted for 
roughly 55 percent of the" undocumented aliens included in the 
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1980 census, or some 1.1 million persons. The iest of Latin America 
contributed another 22 percent; Asia, 10 percent, and Europe, 9 
percent. 

Undocumented aliens tend to live in areas with large legal immi- 
grant populations, especially large Hispanic populations. California 
alone has almost exactly half of the undocumented aliens counted 
in the 1980 census. New York, Texas, Illinois, and Florida together 
have another 30 percent. Undocumented aliens tend to be concen- 
trated in a few large metropolitan areas. Indeed, one metropolitan 
area— Los Angeles County— has about one-third of all undocument- 
ed aliens counted in the 1980 census. The three areas with the larg- 
est numbers— Los Angeles, New York City, and Chicago— have 
almost exactly half of the total. 

The major unanswered question about these estimates is: What 
proportion of the total undocumented population do the estimates 
represent? 

Although we can't answer this question with a great deal of ac- 
curacy or precision, our research tends ' point consistently to an 
"•nswer. Our various studies suggest rather strongly that the 
Kumber of undocumented settlers in the country in 1980 was very 
likely to fall in the range of 2.5 to 3.5 million. 

The Census Bureau has recently completed research which ad- 
dresses the issue of growth in the undocumented alien population. 
By comparing estimates from the April 1983 CPS with data from 
the 1980 census and the November 1979 CPS, we are able to con- 
clude that the undocumented population grew during the period 
1980 to 1983 by between 100,000 and 300,000 per year. Although 
this is still a fairly wide range, these estimates are much lower 
than some of the speculative estimates quoted in the media. 

The Panel on Immigration Statistics did a brief review of the ex- 
isting estimates of undocumented immigration and concluded— this 
is a quote that you have already heard once but I will go ahead 
and read it again, it's brief: "The number of illegals currently in 
the United S'ates is between 2 and 4 million and, further, that the 
number has net been growing remarkably fast in recent years." 

My own conclusions about the size of this population do not 
differ appreciably from those reached by the panel. The Censas Bu- 
reau's estimate, which I just mentioned, of 2.5 to 3.5 million undoc- 
umented aliens in 1980, falls squarely in the range suggested ; y 
the panel. 

Our research does show that the undocumented population grew 
between 1980 and 1983. However, in fairness to the panel, I should 
add that we completed this research after their report was written. 
The estimate of annual growth in the range of 100,000 to 300,000 
may not be "remarkably fast" when compared with the more spec- 
ulative estimates of growth, but it is fast compared to the growth 
rates of many other groups. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize that although the estimates 
of undocumented aliens presented today are much smaller than 
many commonly quoted figures, 2 to 4 million people is not a small 
number. 

In considering the scope and implications of various alternatives, 
it is important to have an understanding of the true size of this 
population. Furthermore, it is extremely important to be aware of 
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the distinction between settlers, sojourners, and commuters, even 
though we can't rigorously define the differences. 

I would like to reiterate my compliments to the panel on Immi- 
gration Statistics and its staff for a very thorough and thoughtful 
job There is no doubt that there is considerable room to improve 
statistics on immigration. At the Census Bureau, we continually 
try to improve the quality of our data in this area. We are conduct- 
ing specific research suggested by the panel, as well as pursuing 
other avenues of research, particularly in the areas of measuring 
emigration and undocumented immigration. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you might have. 

[The statement of Mr. Passel follows:] 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of the Census 

Statement of 
Dr. Jeffrey S. Passel 

Before the 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
Subcommittee on Census and Population 



Over the last several decades, concern about Immigration and its effects has 
increased 1n this country. Unfortunately, much of the discussion and many of 
the decisions have been made In an empirical vacuum because necessary data 
were either not available or of poor quality. The need for h^gh-quality 
statistics on Immigration led directly to the formation of the National 
Academy of Sciences' (NAS) Panel on Immigration Statistics to review data 
requirements together with the existing data systems and then to recommend 
appropriate actions for producing the needed data. 

T^e Census Bureau would like to commend the Panel on Immigration statistics 
for doing a very thorough study of immigration statistics and for Its 
thoughtful recommendations . In my testimony today, I will cover several 
topics. First, I will describe the role of the Census Bureau in Immigration 
statistics. Then I will comment briefly on the Panel's statements about 
undocumented immigration. Finally, I will present some findings from the 
Census Bureau's research on the numbers and characteristics of undocumented 
all ens. 



October 10, 1985 



THE CENSUS BUREAU AND IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 
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The Census Bureau's Role in Immigration Statistics 



The Census Bureau, as • general purpose statistical agency, Is not Involved 
In the Kill nl iteration of any Immigration program nor are we responsible for 
formulation or Implementation of public policy In the area of Immigration. 
The Census Bureau does produce and use statistics on Immigration. We also 
analyze Immigration data from various sources to Improve our methods and to 
help policymakers clarify their options. Through our censuses, surveys, and 
other programs, the Census Bureau produces and develops a wealth of Information 
pertaining to Immigration. 

Immigration can b^ thought of as affecting two related demographic dimensions- 
population stocks which represent the number of people In a given area at a 
particular time and population flows which are the njmber of people moving Into 
or out of a given area during a*part1cular time period. The Census Bureau 
plays a major role In producing (collecting) data on the stock of former Immigrants, 
i.e. the foreign-born population. In measuring population flows, the Bureau 
produces some estimates to fill gaps In the existing data, but most of our 
primary data on Immigration flows Is collected by others. 

Census Bureau Data on the Foreign-Born Population 

The primary source of detailed Census Bureau data on the foreign-born population 
Is the 1980 decennial census. The sample phase of the census asked about 
country of birth, dtlrenshlp status, and year of Immigration. These data 
provide a gre; deal of Information on persons who Immig-attJ to the United 
States at some point before the 1980 census. We have information on where the 
foreign-born population lives, where they came from, when they came, and thMr 
social and economic characteristics. 
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The Census Bureau conducts a monthly survey of the population— the Current 
Population Survey (CPS)— which is designed primarily to measure employment. 
Although this survey does not routinely collect information specifically for 
the foreign-born population, we have occasionally added questions to the 
survey that asked country of birth and other Information relating to 
immigration. Because the CPS sample Is much smaller than the census sample, 
the Information collected about the foreign -born population In the CPS Is much 
less detailed than census data. The foreign-born supplement* are valuable 
not only for the Information they provide on the stock of the forelgn-oorn 
population, but we can produce Information on population flows, particularly 
undocumented Immigration, by analyzing the survey In conjunction with other 
demog-aphlc data. 

The most recent Census Bureau surveys on the foreign-born population were 
conducted In November 1979 and April 1983. We are planning another one In 
June 1986. These surveys have proved to be an extremely useful way to develop 

"h stock and flow data for the foreign-born population. We have not yet 
secured funding for Immigration supplements beyond June 1986. 

Census Bureau Data on Population Flows 

The Census Bureau's Interest In Immigration flows comes from our responsibility 
for measuring the size of the United States population. Most of the data we 
use to measure Immigration flows Is collected by other agencies for their own 
administrative purposes. Although we use data they collect In our analyses, we 
are not responsible for the data collection. This use of primarily admlnlstratl 
data for analytic and measurement purposes can have certain limit Mons. 
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Thr Census Bureau defines legal Immigrants 1n a different way from the other 
major provider of data on 1mm1grants--the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS). To the INS, a legal 1mm1gnnt 1s someone who has been admitted for 
permanent residence in the United States. Thus, foreign students and refugees, 
for example, are not considered as Immigrants by the INS, but are by the 
Census Bureau. 

To develop a single figure representing legal Immigration according to the 
Census Bureau's definition (I.e., the number of persons legally entering the 
United States to live each year), we must combine administrative data from 
several agencies, Including INS, the Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR), and 
the Bureau of Refugee Programs (BRP), Since the same Individual can legitimately 
appear 1n several of these data systems at different times, we must take some 
care to avoid double counting. Interagency cooperation In undupl Icatlng the 
data systems for legal entrants to the United States would ease the Bureau's 
taste of estimating the number of people enteric the country V.^ally each yea-. 

Emigration, or movement out of the country, and undocumented Immigration are 
two important components of population change that have proved extremely 
difficult to measure. Emigrants have already left the country. Undocumented 
Immigrants, almost by definition, are not Identified In any administrative 
system. Thus, neither group can be measured with traditional techniques. 
Nonetheless, we have made progress In developing measures of both components 
and are continuing our research in this area. 

Emigration . The Census Bureau was able to measure emigration of aliens 

for the 1960s an1 l^Os using data f rom the INS Alien Registra-ion System. 
By comparing change in the registered alien population from one year to the 
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next with data on immigration, mortality, and naturalizations, we were able 
to estimate the amount of emigration by aliens--the largest part of emigration 
from the United States. With the demise of the Alien Registration System In 
1981, this residual technique can no longer be used to estimate emigration. 
Since 1981, we have not had a method for measuring current emigration from the 
United States. 

To measure contemporary emigration, we are exploring using a technique 
called multiplicity (or network) sampling 1 n conjunction with the CPS. With 
multiplicity sampling, household members In th<s country are asked If specific 
relatives have moved out of the United States. This application of network 
sampling would be experimental in the sense that It has not been usee on this 
scale before. We have not yet secured funding for this research project. 

Undocumented Immigration . The number of undocumented immigrants In the country 
and the rate at which their numbe r is growing have been a matter cf concern 
and speculation for a number of years. For approximately the last 5 years, 
the Census Bureau has taken a central role In attempting to measure undocumented 
Imnigratlon. Much of our research on undocumented Immigration has used data 
from the decennial census and the Current Population Survey. Our estimates 
of the stock and flow of undocumented Immigrants have provided the basis for 
a growing consensus on the size of this population. 

Neither the census nor the Current Population Survey seeks Information on the 
legal status of 1nw1 grants. That 1s, we cannot tell whether Individuals 
Interviewed are aliens admitted for permanent residence, refugees, aliens 
with other types of visas, or undocumented aliens. We are not able to Identify 
the legal status of particular Individuals, nor have we tried to do so. In 
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addition. Me ar° required by la* to keep all individual census and survey data 
confidential and share them with no one. Undocumented aliens should not be 
concerned that answering the census or our surveys would lead to action against 
it,™ by the INS or anyone else, because we do not disclose individually Identifiable 
Information to any third party for any purpose. The success of our estimates 
has depended on the cooperation of undocumented aliens with our censuses and 
surveys. We hope that the same degree cooperation will continue In future 
surveys. 

HAS Panel's Comments on Undocumented Immigration 

The HAS Panel on Immigration Statistics was not charged with the task of 

estimating the size of the undocumented population of the United States, nor 

did they conduct a major Investigation on the subject. The Panel staff did 

review the existing e llmates of undocumented Immigration and explored the 

possibilities of deve" iping more definitive estimates of the undocumented 

population 1n the Unr d States. In their own words, "The Panel concluded, 

albeit reluctantly, that It could not Identify or contribute to any breakthroughs 

In methodology that would substantially narrow the uncertainty In e estimates." 

However, the Panel did venture their own speculative assessment: 

..[T]he brief review of the methods used to estimate the size of 
the illegal population. ..leads the panel to the view that, although 
all the studies suffer from uncertainties, the number of illegals 
currently 1n the United States Is between 2 and 4 million and, 
further, that the number has not been growing remarkably fast 1n 
recent years. (Emphasis added.) 

This statement, which appears In the Overview of the Panel's report, 1s based 

on the studies reviewed by the staff 1n Appennx B of the report. The 

conclusion in the appendix states: 

Though no rangu* can be soundly defended, \ population of 1.5 to 
3.5 million Illegal aliens in 1980 appears reasonably consistent 
with most of the studies... 
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,..[T]here 1s no empirical basis at present fcr the widespread 
belief that the Illegal alien population has Increased sharply 1n 
the late 1970s and early 1980s, the only available data on recent 
trends, INS records of locations of deportable aliens, In fact 
suggest that the population has Increased little 1f at all since 
1977... 

Although I do not agree In detail with many of the statements made by the staff 
in their review of the existing studies of undocumented Immigration, my own 
conclusions do not differ appreciably from those reached by the Panel and Its 
staff. The Census Bureau's research, which I will discuss In the next section, 
leads me to the conclusion that the undocumented population (of permanent 
residents) was In the range of 2.5 to 3.5 million In 1980. This falls squarely 
1n the range suggested by the Panel and at the upper end of the range posited 
1n the appendix of the report. (Census Bureau research st-ongly Indicates that 
there could not have been as few as 1.5 Trillion undocumented aliens In the 
country In 1930— the lower end of the range In the appendix.) Thus, our work 1s 
in accord with the Panel's conclusions on the size of the undocumented population 
as stated in their Overvew. 

The Panel's conclusions on the growth of the undocumented population are less 
precise than their statements about Its size. In the Overview, the Panel 
says that the grjwt s 1s not "remarkably fast." This wording leaves the reader 
to decide what constitutes fast growth. The study In Appendix B does suggest 
that the undocumented population has not grown since 1977, but also leaves 
some room for individual Interpretation as to the Importance of various growth 
rates. 

Since tne report of the NAS Panel on Immigration Statistics was written, the 
Census Bureau has completed research wh.cti add-esses the 1ssje of growth in 
the undocumented alien population. By comparing estimates from the April 1983 
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Current Population Survey with data from the 19S0 census and the November 1979 
Current Population Survey, we were able to make some Judgments about growth 
in the undocumented population during 1980-1983. 

Our research shows that the undocumented population did grow between 1980 and 
1983, contradicting the conclusion of the staff appendix. In fact, our 
estimates suggest that annual growth during the 3-year period was between 100,000 
and 300,000 per year. These estimates are much lower than some of the 
speculative estimates quoted In the media and Imply a much higher rate of 
growth than of the entire U.S. population. Nevertheless, this range may wsll 
be consistent with the Panel's assessment that growth In the undocumented 
alien population has not been "remarkably fast." 



Although the task of the NAS Panel on Immigration Statistics was not directed 
toward undocumented Immigration, their statements about It received considerable 
attention and raised again the Issues surrounding the phenomenon. Unfortunately, 
the "number* game" is still being played. Press accounts continue to refer to 
tne "rising tide of Illegal immigration" and the "flood" of undocumented 
Immigrants overwhelming the country. Yet, evidence cited in support of such 
claims is often nonexistent and seldom more than speculation based on 
impressionistic "data." This situation Is unfortunate. It 1s true that perhaps 
the g-eatest demographic mysteries surrounding the population of the United 
States are the questions of how many undocumented aliens are 1n the country 
and how fast their number 1s growing. Because the size of the undocumented 
population anc its rate of growth are relevant factors in asse«1rg the cost 
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and effectiveness of any proposed Immigration policy, 1t 1s Important that 
decisions be based on the best Information available. 

Types of Undocumented Imml grants 

The terms "Illegal alien," "undocumented Immigrant," "illegal entrant," and 
the like are used quite often, but are seldom rigorously defined. The 
distinctions Implied by these terms and 1n many discussions of undocumented 
Immigration have not only failed to add clarity, but 1n many cases they have 
only served to obfuscate the Issues further. The most common dichotomy of 
undocumented migrants — between 111 egal entrants, also known as "EWIs" 
(Entries Without Inspection), and visa abusers (or overstayers) -- 1s an 
example of a legal /procedural distinction which has not proven to be particularly 
useful 1n an analytic sense. 

A classification based on duration of residence 1n the United States and 
migratory Intentions 1s much more useful 1n assessing the effects of undocumented 
Immigration and estimates of the sire of this population. The types of 
undocumented Immigrants that I will describe today are broad, general types. 
At the margins and 1n Individual cases, 1t may be difficult to distinguish 
among the types. However, as I will show, failure to define which types 
of undocumented Immigrants are being discussed has led to Inconsistencies 
and confusion in this area. 

The Immigration literature distinguishes two general types of migrants « 
"sojourners" and "settlers." Settlers migrate with the Intention of residing 
permanently 1n the destination country. For sojourners, the degree of 
attachment to the new country 1s considerably less since they Intend to leave 
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the destination countr after relatively short stays. The move out of the 
destination country (usually Involving a return to the country of or^in) <s 
generally Intended at the time of migration, but may occur as a result of 
events In the destination country. 

Unuocumented migrants to the United States Include both sojourners and 
settlers. Indeed, much and probably most of the undocumented migration from 
Mexico 1s of the sojourner type, often on a seasonal basis. To these two 
types of migrants, we can add a third type of undocumented migrant -- 
"commuters." Undocumented commuters have extremely short durations of stay 
1n the United States, often measured in days or hours. In fact, some 
undocumented commuters may never live In the United States, but rather cross 
the U.S. -Mexican or U.S. -Canadian border illegally on a daily basis to work 
in the United States. Failure to distinguish between settlers, sojourners, 
and commuters accounts for some* of the wide variation in estimates of the 
number of undocumented aliens in .ne United States. 

The appropriate definition for the universe of undocumented aliens obviously 
depends on the purpose of any analysis. An analysis of labor markets cr the 
labor force would probooly require information on the number of person-years 
worked In the United States by undocumentea aliens. Such a definition would 
encompass all three types of undocumented immigrants, i.e. all undocumented 
Immigrants 1n the U.S. lajor force 

Demographers trying to measure the size of the U.S. population on a de jure 
basis would want to focus only on settlers. Providers of social services, 
such as health care and educat.on, might find useful a somewhat broader 
definition of the undocumenf*' opulation that includes settlers and a 
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1- # portion of the sojourner population. The population eligible under many 
proposed legalization programs consists of undocumented aliens who have resided 
In the Unltad States continuously since some particular date. Such a population 
clearly Includes only settlers, and not even all of them. 

There Is no hard and fast ru'e for delineating the three types of undocumented 
Immigrants. Sojourners with very short durations of residence might be considered 
by some to be commuters. Persons who Intend to be settlers at the time they 
Immigrate might become sojourners If forced to leave the United States by 
circumstances beyond their control, such as economic difficulties or family 
deaths. On the other hand, persons whose Intentions are to be sojourners 
might find conditions In the United States even morr hospitable than they had 
Imagined and thus become settlers. Even though such marginal distinctions may 
be difficult, analysts and policymakers should take care that any data being 
use 1 conform, at least approximately, to an appropriate definition. 

til i mates o f Un documented Immigrants 

Estimates of the number of undocumented aliens have appeared with some 
regularity over the past 10 to 15 years. The various estimates can be 
characterized as either speculative or analytic. In general, the speculative 
estimates have been substantially larger than the analytic estimates, 
furthermore, the speculative estimates have received much greater attention 
In the press and 1n political debates 

Speculative Estimates . Major speculative estimates of undocumented aliens 
Include those of: Chapman for 1976 — 4 to 12 million; Lesko Associates for 
1975 — 8.2 million; and Corwln for 1931 8 to 10 million. Speculative 
estimates of annual Increase 1n the undocumented population have also appeared. 
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Major ones Include: Chapman 1n 1976 - 500,000 pe^ year, and Reubens for 1978 
— 600,000 None of these estimates specifies clearly whether the estimate 
includes settlers only, or sojourn»rs, or commuters. 

The speculative estimates are not well-grounded In the available data, Indeed, 
that 1s what makes them speculati <e. Nor do they square very well with the 
analytic estimates. To the extern that the speculative estimates are based 
on any data, they generally make reference to the number of apprehensions 
made by the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS). INS apprehensions 
along the U.S. -Mexican border reached b00,0U0 a year In the early 1970s p 
exceeded 1 million jy 1978, and have remained around 1 million per year 
since then. Ciearly, many factors affect the level of apprehensions, Including 
enforcement patterns, flow of aliens, and INS staffing levels. However, the 
pattern of apprehensions does not necessarily Imply that the undocumented 
population is as large as the speculative estimates suggest, nor does It mean 
that the population is growing as fast as suggested. In fact, data from 
apprenensions strongly Indicate otherwise. 

Apprehensions in the Chula Vista sector of California make up about one-third 
of the apprehensions along the U.S. -Mexican border, reaching about 420,000 
apprehensions in fiscal year 1983. About 5,000 of the apprehensions, or Jess 
than 2 percent, were from countries other than Mexico. Of tne apprehensions 
of Mexicans, more than 7 persons In 8 were adult males. Less than 1 In 8 of 
the apprehensions involved an adult Mexican woman .or a child. If the 
apprehensions from Mexico represented settlers, the :omposition would be 
considerably dif f e-?n, i.e. It wo'jld include mo r e fa-nllies. The vast m3ioHt> 
of apprehensions along the Mexican border therefore appear to be sojourners 
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or commuters. The apprehensions appear to be from what one writer has called 
"the floating pool of labor" which moves back and forth across the U.S. -Mexican 
border In response to economic conditions. Thus, the apprehensions data are 
not adequate for estimating the number of the undocumented alien settlers or 
even as an 1 nd1 cat 01 of the overall flow. 

Analytic Estimates . Analysts attempting to estimate the size and growth of the 
undocumented alien population have been plagued by a lacK of data on what, by 
Its very nature, Is a hard-to-measure population. During the early and middle 
1970s, several demographers met with limited success as they applied ingenious 
methods to data collected for other purposes In attempts to make Inferences 
Jbout the size of this difficult-to-measure population. Most of the estimates 
made at that time were limited by a lack of data on critical parameters In the 
estimation models. 

By the late 1970s and early 1980s, more data became available to measure the 
size of the undocumented population. The analytic estimates produced then 
were much smaller than en/ of the speculative estimates and also smaller than 
the previous analytic work. A consensus appeared to be emerging that the 
number of undocumented settlers from Mexico amounted to no ■more than 1.5 to 
2.S million persons. At the core of this consensus was research done at the 
Census Bureau using results from the 1930 census. 

Robert Warren, now with the INS hut then at the Census Bureau, an<J I prodjced 
estimates of the number of unde ^mented aliens counted in the 1980 census. 
We derived the estimates by comparing two sets of data — (1) an estimate of 
the total number of aliens Included In the 1930 censr* an- '2) an estimate o* 
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the total number of aliens residing in the country legally, derived primarily 
from INS data. The difference between the two data sets was assumed to 
represent undocumented aliens Included in the 1930 census. 

Both sets of data required a number of modifications and adjustments designed 
to correct for known deficiencies 1n the data. The major adjustments Involved 
correcting the census data for mlsreportlng of citizenship and adjusting the 
INS Alien Registration data for underregi stratlon . The details of the estimation 
process are spelled out In two papers, "A Count of the Uncountable. Estimates 
of Undocumented Aliens Counted In the 1980 United States Census" by Robert 
Warren and Jeffrey S. Passel and "Geographic Distribution of Undocumented 
Immigrants: Estimates of Undocumented Aliens Counted In the 1980 Census by 
State" by Passel and Karen A. Woodrow. 

Before I discuss these estimates, there are several points I would like to 
make. First, these are estimates and so are subject to error. However, 
they do give a very good picture of the characteristics and distribution of 
undocumented aliens 1n general. The estimates are made 1 primarily of 
settlers, but they may Include some sojourners. They do not represent either 
commuters or the bulk of the sojourner population. Next, the estimates 
represent only those undocumented aliens counted In the 1980 census, not the 
total number. (I will address later the question of how many undocumented 
aliens were not counted In the 1980 census.) Finally, it must be stressed 
again that this research did not compromise the confidentiality of U.S. census 
data that 1s required by law. No attempt was made to determine the legal status 
of any Individual aliens, 1n fact. It Is not possible to do sc. T he estimates 
were develuped by comparing statistical aggregates, not by determining the 
legal status of Individuals. 
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Numbers and Characteristics of Undocumented Aliens . Comparison of the 
Independently -de rived estimates of the legally resident alien population on 
April 1, 1980 with the 1980 census count shows that 2,057,000 undocumented 
•liens were included In the 1980 census. Of these, 55 percent or 1,131,000 
were born In Mexico. Most of the undocumented Immigrants — 1,517,000 or 
74 percent — entered the United States during the 1970s with 46 percent or 
941,000 entering during the 5 years prior to the 1980 census. (See Figure 1.) 
The undocumented aliens from Mexico are more concentrated In the later periods 
of entry with 49 percent entering during 1975-1980 and a total of 80 percent 
during the 1970s. 

No single country other than Mexico appears to contribute a suostantlal 
proportion of the undocumented alien population. Rather, undocumented Immigrants 
come from all countries that contribute legal Immigrants to the United States. 
Mexico accoflnts for roughly 55 percent of the undocumented aliens Included in 
the 1980 census. (See Figure 2.) Latin America, Including Mexico, and the 
rest of the Caribbean represent 1,582,000 or 77 percent of the total undocumented 
aliens counted in the 1980 census. The remainder of the world — Europe, Canada, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania — contributed 474,000 or 23 percent of the undocumented 
aliens counted 1n the 1980 census. A substantial proportion of the undocumented 
aliens from Europe and Asia, 35 percent or 128,000 persons, have been in the 
United States since before 1970. By way of comparison, only 20 percent of the 
undocumented aliens from Mexico have been In the country as long. 

Five countries of the 40 countries and groups of countries for which we made 
estimates had app r ox1mately as many or more undocumented aliens * har legal 
residents — Mexico, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, and Iran. For the Mex1can-born 
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population in the 1980 census, the mrober of undocumented aliens who entered 
in the 1975-1930 penod (559,000) *as nearly double the numDer of legal 
residents who entered during the same period. Excluding the 5 countries 
listed above, legally resident aliens far outnumbered undocumented aliens. 

The age-sex structure of the undocumented aliens counted in the 1980 census 
reinforces the description of this population as a group of young, recently 
arrived immigrants consisting primarily of settlers. Of the total number of 
undocumented aliens counted in the census, 1,094,000 or 53 percent are male. 
(See Figure 3.) For the Mexican-born undocumented aliens counted, 620,000 or 
55 percent are male. The undocumented aliens included in the 1980 census 
are highly concentrated in the young adult working ages — 70 percent «re 
aged 15 to 39 years. (See Figure 4.) Overall, 18 percent are under age 15 and 
only 11 percent were aged 40 and over. The undocumented population from Mexico 
in the 1980 census Is even younger and more concentrated in the young working 
ages than the total undocumented population. Almost 21 percent of the 
undocumented Mexicans were under age 15, 70 percent were aged 15 to 39 years, 
and only 9 percent were over age 40. 

Geographic Distribution of Undocumented Aliens . Undocumented aliens are not 
distributed uniformly across the country. They tend to live in states with 
large legal alien populates and especially lrr..- Latin «j?e-kan population*. 
(See Figure 5.) California alone has 1,024,000 or almost exactly half of the 
undocumented aliens counted In the 1980 census. The 4 states wif the next 
largest undocumented populations -- New York, Texas, Illinois, and Florid; — 
include Just over 30 percent of the grojp, :ivmg t*e c . largest states over 
80 percent of the undocumented aliens. Other arpaS of concentration include 
the national capital area, other southwe>.e'n states, and the Pacific northwest. 
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The concentration of undocumented aliens in metropolitan areas is just as 
great as In states. We estimate that one SMSA (Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area). Indeed one county Los Angeles County -- has 658,000 undocumented 
aliens in the 1980 census or almost one-third of all tho*e in the country. 
The total for Los Angeles Includes 500,000 undocumented Mexicans or 44 percent 
of all undocumented Mexicans In tie 1980 census. Only 2 other SMSAs had 
over 100,000 undocumented aliens In the 1980 census: New York City with 
212,000 and Chicago with 127,000, These 3 areas toqether account for almost 
half of the undocumented aliens In the country, (See Figure 6,) 

Our estimates show that the 13 areas with more than 25,000 undocumented aliens 
counted 1n the ig80 census have about three-quarters of the U,S. total. 
This group includes 6 SMSAs In California (Los Angeles, Anaheim, San Francisco, 
San Diego, Riverside, and San Jose), 3 areas In Texas (Houston, Dallas-Fort 
Worth, and the non-metropolitan portion of the state), and the New York City, 
Chicago, Washington, D.C, and Miami SMSAs, All of these areas are "known" to 
have large undocumented alien populations. Noticeably absent from this list 
are the border cities of T ~. These areas do not have large numbers of 
undocumented settlers, but probably have large numbers of undocumented sojourners 
and commuters. Clearly, not all areas with undocumented aliens in their labor 
force have them In their resident population. 

Coverage of Undocumented Aliens in the Census , The major unanswered question 
concerning the estimates of undocumented aliens Included 1n the 1980 census 1s 
"What proportion of the total undocumented population do the estimates represent?" 
Although the proportion of undocumented aliens Included 1n the census is not 
known exactly, there is some indirect evidence which suggests that a substantial 
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portion of the undocumented population was counted. As I have discussed, the 
estimates of undocumented alien population in the 1980 census include a very 
large proportion of women and children — these groups are usually counted 
well in the census. Furthermore, over one-fourth of tne undocumented aliens 
counted In the census had lived here for 10 years or more. They are very 
likely to be well established in the United States, and therefore, should not 
have extraordinarily high undercount rates. 

There are other indications that the 1980 census probably included large 
proportions of the population of undocumented settlers. Major efforts were 
made m 1980 to reduce the undercount of difflcult-to-enumerate groups. The success 
of these efforts 1s apparent from our generally low estimates of census undercount. 
Our various studies of undercoverage of legal residents, both native-born and 
foreign-born, have found undercount rates in a range from a 1 percent overcount 
to a 2 percent uhdercount. Furthermore, coverage of undocumented aliens 
must have been relatively high since the availaole evidence Indicates that 
the 1980 census missed very few housing units — and undocumented aliens, 
especially the settlers, have to live somewhere. Finally, some undocumented 
aliens may have perceived that being counted In the census would bt in their 
own best interest by providing proof of residence in the United States in 
",ase of future legalization programs. 

Some analysts have speculated that the 1980 census included one-half to two- 
thirds of the undocumented aliens. Our own research supports these speculations. 
A study* 1n which I participated, using data front the 1980 census of Mexico 
show; that the^e cojld not ha*e been as .Tiany <.s 3 mi H Ion undocumented Mexicans 
in the United States in 1980 as settlers or "long-term sojourners" and, furthermore. 
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that there were probably fewer than 2 million in the United States If these 
various studies and speculations are correct, then the number of undocumented 
settlers In the United States In 1980 was very likely to fall 1n a range of 
2.5 to 3 c illlc. (I should emphasize thac these results are certainly not 
definitive, but rather are strongly suggested by the available data. The 
HAS Panel's speculation Is consistent with this estimate.) 

Growth of the Undocumented Allen Population 

The difficulties of measuring the size of the undocumented alien population 
are compounded at least twice over In measuring the growth of the undocumented 
population. In order to know how fast the population Is growing. It Is necessary 
to know the size of the population at cwo points In time. For obvious reasons, 
this has proved to be very difficult to do for the undocumented alien population. 

We are conducting research to try to measure growth of the undocumented alien' 
population. The April 1983 Current Population Survey (CPS) included questions 
on country of birth, citizenship, year of Immigration, and country of birth 
of parents for all persons aged 14 years and over. With these aata. It Is 
possible to measure the size of the foreign-born population In the CPS In 
April 1983. Comparing this survey estimate with an estimate of the legally 
resident foreign-born population of April 1983, developed from our 1980 estimate, 
gives a measure of undocumented aliens In the April 1983 CPS. 

According to this research, the April 1983 CPS Included about 2 million 
undocumented aliens aged 14 years and over. These estimates are not as orecise 
as the ones for the 1980 census which I mentioned earlier. First, the CPS 
figures are subject to much more sampling variability than the census figures. 
Second, the estimates of the legally resident alien population for 198*1 are 
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subject to greater error. For example, alternative figures for emigration of 
the legally resident foreign-corn population for 1980-1933 would give results 
which differ by perhaps 100,000 to 200,000. 

To convert the population estimate Into a measure of growth. It Is necessary 
to choose a baseline estimate of undocumented aliens for comparison. If we 
choose the 1980 census estimates, they show an average annual growth in the 
undocumented population of about 120,000. (Note that If we make the reasoiable 
assumption that the 1980 census had better coverage than the April 1983 CPS, 
then the estimate of growth between 1980 and 1983 would be understated.) 
If we cnoose the November 1979 CPS as the baseline, the estimates show annual 
growth of about 290,000. Regardless of which baseline Is chosen, the available 
data suggest that the undocumented alien population Is growing and that the 
apparent a.inual growth falls in a range of 100,000 to 300,000. These figures 
are substantially smaller than the most commonly cited speculative estimates 
of growth of 500,000 per year or even more. 

Implications of the Estimates 

The available analytic studies of the undocumented alien population suggest 
that this ntpulit^on is significantly smaller than the conjectural estimates 
which have received wide publicity. Research by the Census Bureau and other 
analysts points very strongly to a range of 2 to A million undocumented 
alien settlers in the United States In 1980, In fact, this lower limit may be 
somewhat too low and the upper limit, somewhat too high. In addition, tie 
post-1980 data suggest that the undocumented population is growing, bjt again 
tne rate of g-owtn is significantly lower than popjlar reports suggest. 
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There 1s no doubt that many thousands, possibly many hundreds of thousands of 
persons are attempting to enter the United States illegally. There is no 
doubt that many are succeeding. To verify these statements, one only has to 
examine the border apprehension natistics of the INS. These data show that 
almost 1 million or more apprehensions of undocumented aliens have occurred 
at the U.S. -Mexican border every year for a number of years. However, these 
data do not imply that the population of undocumented aliens in the United 
States is growing explosively. 

Two factors explain what seems at first glance to be an anomalous situation -- 
very large immigration, but relatively slow population growth. The first 
factor is out-migration. Rates of return rtigration for undocumented settlers 
that are only slightly higher thar rates of emigration for legal immigrants 
would ser,e to slow the rate of growth of the undocumented popu* on. A 
second explanatory factor is that the apprehensions do not represent settlers; 
that is, the bul* of trie apprehens- ens a r <; sojourners and co-nn^le^s. This "is 
very clearly wtiat 1s happening at the U.S. -Mexican border since the vast 
majority (7 out of 8) of the apprehensions are of adult Mexican males. In 
other words, the number of undocumented persons who are actually in the 
United S t ates at a given moment and the number who have ever been 1n the 
country are much larger than the number of undocumented settlers in the 
United States. If policymakers wish to address the effects of undocumented 
workers , t »en estimates of sojourner and commuter populations are critical. 
The Census Bureau's efforts have not been focused on measuring these groups. 
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Conclusion 

I would like to reiterate my compliments to the MAS Panel on Immigration 
Statistics and Its staff for a very thorough and thoughtful job. There Is no 
doubt that there Is considerable room to Improve statistics on Immigration. 
As the Panel suggested, the Census Bureau Is proceeding In several areas to do 
just that. 

The Census Bureau included questions about the foreign-born population In the 
April 1983 Current Population Survey. This supplement provided data that we 
cou^d use to produce est'mates of growth In the undocumented alien population. 
We are planning to Include similar questions In the June 1986 Current Population 
Survey. Collection of this type of data through the CPS Is extremely useful 
1n measuring change In the foreign-born population. In addition, the Census 
Bureau is continuing specific research suggested by the Panel as well as pursuing 
other avenues of research In the areas of measuring emigration and undocun-e-^ e*l 
Immigration. 

In closing, let me add that although the estimates of the undocumented alien 
population put forward by the NAS Panel and those I have put forward today are 
much smaller than many figures quoted In the press, 2 to 4 mi 1 1 1 on persons is 
not a small number. Furthermore, the growth In this population suggested by 
our studies is "small" only In relation to the numbers being thrown around by 
people who Inflate apprehensions data by so-called M got-away ratios." In 
conventional demographic terms, the rates of growth suggested by our C D S studies 
would be considered rapid. Finally, It Is extremely Important to be aw^re of 
the distinctions between settlers, sojourners, and commuters in assessing the 
size and implications o? the undocumented population. 
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Figure 1 

Undocumented Aliens Counted in the 1980 Census, 
by Duration of Residence in the United States 
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Figure 2 

Origin of Undocumented Aliens 
Counted in the i960 Census 
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Figure 3 

Undocumented Aliens Counted in the I960 Census, 
by Sex and Country of Birth 
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Figure A 

Undocumented Aliens Counted in the 1980 Census, 

by Age 
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Figure S 

Estimates of Undocumented Aliens 
Counted in the i960 Census for States 
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Figure 6 

Est; rates of Undocumented Aliens in the 1980 Census 
for Metropolitan Areas (SMSAs) 
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Reaponaea to Question* 
from 

Subcommittee on Cenaua md Population 
to 

Jeffrey S. P«««el 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
st 

Hearing on Immigrstion Ststistics 
October 10, 1985 



Question 1 : 



What .re we going to do .bout the collection of immigrstion ststistics? How 
do ve get unbiased, impart is 1 numbers? I. it possible for IHS to be 
impartial, aa impsrtisl ss the Census Bureau in the collection of these 
ststistics? 

Response: 

There ire three major piecea of information that are needed to determine the 
effect of immigration on the jjj* of the U.S. population — the number of 
people immigrating legally, the number of legal resident, moving out of the 
country, and the growth of the undocumented alien population. For o*»-£i 
atudiea of immigration, there are many other uaeful itema of in* .rmat ion, for 
example, the labor force charscteristics of the imaigrsnts v their levels of 
education, mode of entry to the United Ststes, snd so forth. However, the 
legsl entrsnts, legal exits, and net growth of the undocumented population 
are the eaaential itema for determining the aire of the population. 

The Immigration and Naturalisation Service (IHS) haa the legal reaponaihility 
for admitting peraona into the United Statea, aa permanent reaident aliena or 
in varioua nonimmigrant atatuaea. The Office of Refugee Reaettlement (ORR) 
in the Department of Health and Human Servicea haa the legal reaponaihility 
for processing refugeea upon their entry to thia country. In order to ful- 
fill these legal reaponaibilitiea, theae agenciea muat count the number of 
persona they admit and collect a great deal of aocial. demographic, and 
economic data from the immigranta and refugeea. The Cenaua Bureau uaea the 
information collected by IKS and ORR to meaaure legal immigration to the 
united States. The Cenaua Bureau haa no better methods for collecting 
information on legal admiaaiona to the United Statea than the onea uaed by 
theae agenciea. Any activity by the Cenaua Bureau in thia area would merely 
duplicate data collected for adminiatrative purpoaea u a natural part of the 
agencies' intake activitiea. The major problema with the data collected by 
INS and ORR have to do with timelinesa, relevance for demographic r e aearch f 
and acceaaibility, not with partiality on the part of the collecting 
agenciea. 

In Lhe area of emigration by legal reaidents, tne IKS stopped collecting 
these data in 1957 largely because the data were felt to bo highly 
inaccurate. Since that time, the Census Bureau haa been attempting to 
estimate the magnitude of legal emigration. We are still purauing r e aearch 
to improve our estimates. 
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Undocumented immigration, by its very nature, does not lend itself readily to 
accurate measurement. Data collection by IMS in this area is largely limited 
to counting the number of apprehenaiona of undocumented aliens. The IMS 
needs theae figures for workload snd performance measurement. The same 
figures do not, hovever, provide useful messures of the increase (or 
decreaae) in the undocumented alien population. Attempts to use apprehen- 
aiona data aa a meaaure of the growth of this population have invariably led 
to exaggerated estimates. 

Over the lsst seversl years, the Census Bureau has been st the forefront of 
activities relating to the measurement of the undocumented alien populrcion 
because of our need for these figures in our population estimates program. 
The Cenaua Bureau' a reputation for providing impartial eatimates of popula- 
tion character iatica has undoubtedly been partially responsible for the 
acceptance of the Cenaua Bureau' a eatimatea. Recently quoted INS estimatea 
of immigration (both legal and undocumented) are within the range auggested 
by Census Bureau research. 



Question 2 : 

Aa you may be aware, the Department of Justice has a definite opinion on the 
immigration legialation pending before Congress. Census does not. Wouldn't 
it be, therefore, more suitable to have Census collect this data so ss to 
insure its objectivity? 



Dats for individuala legally entering the country, auch as immigrants and 
refugees, are best collected through adminiatrative record ayatema. Much of 
the information that could be uaed for demographic and policy analyais is 
slso needed by the agency responsible for proceaaing the admiaaion 
application. Separate collection of the acme data by a atatiatical agency 
would, therefore be a duplication of effort and reporting burden. 

The Cenaua Bureau 1a currently the primary agency attempting to meaaure the 
other two important immigrant flowa — emigration of legal immigranta and net 
undocumentel immigration. To meaaure theae flows, we have relied on aome 
adminiatrative data collected by INS and found them to be very uaeful . 
Meaaurement of these flowa ia conaiderably leaa exact than meaaurement of 
legal admiaaiona. We are engaged in aeveral research activitiea to improve 
our estimatea of legal emigration and undocumented immigration. 



Question 3 : 

(No Question 3 submitted.) 



Res ppnsg : 
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Qycgtiqn, 4: 

Are you aware of the kind of aUtiatics INS keeps on the net migration of 
peraona from thia country? What are they? 



In ita most recent Statistical Yearbook ^ INS did not publiah any atatiatica 
relating to emigration from the United Statea. The INS doea have aome 
information on permanent reaident aliens who leave the country from the 1-94 
forms it collects. Theae data do not, however, meaaure emigration directly 
becauae many of the departing aliena return to the United Statea. Their 
depart urea include vacationa, family viaita, buaineaa tripa, and the like, aa 
well aa emigration. The problem of aeparating permanent from temporary 
departurea led to the ceaaation of the data aeriea on emigrant! in 1957. 

The other INS data aeriea related to emigration waa "Aliena and Citizena 
Admitted i;.d Departed." Thia aeriea has not been published in recent yesrs. 
It did not provide s ppi«saure of emigration, even when it waa publiahed, 
becauae it did not cover all departurea or arrivala. 



Oucition 5: 

What impact doea this figure, the number of persons lesving our country each 
yesr, hsve on keeping correct numbers on the net number of immigrant a coming 
to the D.S. each yoar? 



The Cenaua Bureau haa developed eat inn tea of emigration from the United 
Statea 'or the 1970-1980 and 1960-1970 decadea. During the period between 
the 1970 cenaua and the 1980 cenaua, about 4.4 million aliena were admitted 
to the United States (3.9 aliena admitted for permanent reaidence and 
450,000 refugees). During the aame period, about 1.3 million peraona 
emigrated. Thua, the net flow of immigrant a during the 1970s wss about 
3.1 million peraona, or roughly 70 percent of the inflow. 

For the 1960a, the aituation waa very aimilar. About 3.5 million aliena wei 
admitted legally, but about 1.1 million peraona emigrated. The net flew 
between the 1960 cenaua and the 1970 cenaua waa 2.4 million, or almoat 
70 percent of the inflow. We have not been able to develop an a; -urate 
meaaure of emigration for the 1980a, becauae the data ayatem we ujed to 
produce the eatimatea — the INS Alien Regiatration Data — haa not exiated 
aince 1981. Conaequent ly , we have not been able to aaaeaa the effect of 
emigration on net legal immigration for the moat recent decade. We are, 
however, continuing our reaearch on waya of meaauring emigration. 



leaponse : 



ttcsponse : 
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Question 6 : 

Would the Census Bureau be a better place to collect immigration atatiatica? 
If Cenaua had that reaponaibility , would it be more able, to quote Mr. Nahan, 
turn the atory reported (on immigration atatiatica) from one of 'neglect' 
into one of aucceaa"? 

Response : 

The Cenaua Bureau 'a demographic programa include the decennial cenaua, 
aurveya, • population estimates program, and aecondary analysis of data 
collected by the Cenaua Bureau sn d othera. Immigration atatiatica are beat 
collected by a system of registration where peraona who apply for sdmlssion 
deal directly with the "gate keepers" who process them and count them at the 
same time. If the Census Buresu were to move into the srea of collecting 
atatiatica on immigrants admitted, it would require a data collection ayatem 
that would duplicate IBS data collection that ia needed to proceaa 
admissions. 

The Census Bureau's expertise in dsts collection is best used to collect data 
on the demographic t n d aocioeconomic character iatica of immigranta sfter 
their admission to the United Ststes. Such dsts could be collected with 
sample surveys designed specificslly to focus on the immigrsnt jooulstion snd 
their sdsptstion to the United Ststes. At present, no such rurveys *re being 
conducted regulsrly. 

The Census Buresu' a demogrsphic analyaia would also be useful in attempting 
to estimate the number a of emigranta and undocumented aliena. The INS could 
aupply data eaaentiai for the eatimstion proceaa, but the Cenaua Bureau haa 
the expert iae in the area of demographic eatimstion. The INS would at ill be 
the beat aource of admiaaion atatiatica for legal immigranta. 



Queation 7: 



How good are the figurea on the number of undocumented peraona in thia 
country? Can thoae number a be uaed for the purpoaea of apportionment? 

Response: 

In the deccanisl census, the Census Buresu sttempts to count jJl residents of 
the United Ststes. These counts are uaed to apportion Congreaa. In conduct- 
ing the cenaua, we do not attempt to make a aeparate count of undocumented 
aliena or to d ; atinguiah among individuala on the haaia of the legal atatua. 

For analytic purpoaea, the Cenaua Bureau haa developed estimatea of the 
number of undocumented aliena included in the 1980 cenaua. Thia reaearch 
found that alight ly over 2 million undocumented aliena were included in the 
1980 cenaua. The figurea for undocumented aliena in the 1980 cenaua are 
eat mates and, aa auch, aubject to some limitationa. In the paper that firat 
preaented the estimates and the underlying methodology, "A Count of he 
Uncountable: Estimates of Undocumented Aliena Counted in the 1980 Cfe-iaua" by 
Ecbert Warren and Jeff Paaael, the authora diacuaa in detail aome of the 
potential errora in the estimates. They concluded that the number of 
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undocumented alien* counted in the 1980 census vss probably between 2.0 snd 
2.3 million. Even though these estimates are subject to limitstions, they 
hsve proved quite useful for msny purposes. 

For apportionment purposes, it is necessary to hsve accurate figures for the 
population of esch stste. If Congressional apportionment were to be baaed 
aolely on legal reaidenta Tather than the total population, it would be 
c«c«*aaary to have either an accurate count of the number of undocumented 
aliena separately or an accurate fiftiaifT of how many undocumented aliena 
were counted in the cenaua. Uaing aimilar techniquea to thoae uaed for the 
national eatimatea, we have developed eatimatea of the number of undocumented 
aliena included in the 1980 cenaua for each atate. Although the eatimatea at 
♦he atate level have alao been uaeful for analytic purpoaea, we do not 
believe they are of aufficient quality to be uaed for Congreaaional appor- 
tionment becauae of inherent limitationa in the methodology uaed to develop 
the eatimatea. 



Queation 8 : 

With regard to the puper you wrote on th* number of undocumented peraona in 
the U.S., we underatand that you broke down the national figure atate by 
a;ate. Are the number a accurate enough to be able to remove for apportion- 
ment purpoaea, the numbers of undocumented persons on a stste by atate caae? 

Response: 

The national eatimatea of undocumented aliena have been broken down for 
atatea. The reaulta of thia reaearch were publiahed in the paper, 
"Geographic Diafibut ion of Undocumented Immigrants: Estimates of Undocu- 
mented Aliena Counted in the 1980 Cenaua by State," by Jeffrey 8. Paaael and 
Karen A. Woodrow in the Internation al Migration tt»vi»w . Volume 18, Ho. 3 
(Winter 1984), pp. 642-671. Thia reaearch has provided a great deal of 
uaeful information on the geographic diatribution of undocumented immigranta 
and their character iot ica . 

The atate-level eatimatea of undocumented aliena in the 1980 cenaua have a 
number of featurea that limit the'r utility for apportionment purpoaea. 
Dr. John Keane , Director of the Cenaua Bureau, diacujaed acme of theae 
featurea in hia teatimony of September 18, 1985 before Senator Cochran' a 
Subcommittee on Energy, Muclear Proliferation, and Government Proceaaea. The 
eatimatea for atatea muat be viewed aa approximat iona, even more ao than the 
national eatimatea, becauae variation among atatea in aome of the eatimation 
factora could not be taken into account directly. Shifta of only a few 
thouaand undocumented aliena in the eatimatea for a few atatea could ahift 
aeveral Congreaaional aeata. 

There are a number of other featurea of the method for eatimating the number 
of undocumented aliena counted in the cenaua that limit ita utility for 
apportionment purpoaea. Firat, the eatimatea are baaed on aample data rather 
than data collected on a 100-percent baaia. Alao, the eatimatea of undocu- 
mented aliena included in the 1980 cenaua for each atate were not completer 1 
until 1984, nearly 3 yeara after the date required for apportionment. Even 
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more important for 1990, however, the data set that enabled us to produce 
eubnationel estimates - the INS Alien Registration Data — no longer exists, 
the progrsm vss csnceled sfter 1981. Thus, we no longer hsve a methodology 
that would ensble us to produce estimates of undocumented aliens counted in 
the 1990 census for states. 



Q uestion 9 : 

Could the Census Buresu develop a formula that it accurate enough? 
Response: 

For several yeara, the Cenaua Bureau has been conducting research on 
messuring the undocumented slien population, in genersl, ss well ss those 
undocumented jliena included in the decennial census. Although we hsve met 
with some success, we hsve not been sble to develop s formuls for messuring 
undocumented sliens in the census that is both sccurste and timely enough to 
be used for apportionment. As I mentioned earlier, the situstion for 1990 is 
even more problematic. The primary dats source used to develop estimates of 
undocumented sliens counted in the 1980 census by state no longer exists. 
Furthermore, even if this dsts source (the IHS Alien Registrstion dsts) were 
to be reinststed for 1990, we would hsve to make some msjor sssunptions to 
produce estimates. These sssumptions, such ss the ••sumption of no etate- 
to-stste variability in completeness of the Alien Registrstion Dsta, would 
grestly limit the utility of any estimates for spportionment purposes 



Question 10: 

Would it then be possible to implement a bill such as Senator Cochran' a; at 
least from s ststistical point of view? 

Response: 

To implement s bill, tuch ss Senstor Cochran's, to exclude undocumented 
sliens from th; census counts used for spportionment would require either sn 
tftUftifce of the number of undocumented sliens included in the census counts 
or s separate count of undocumented sliens. Neither spprosch is likely to 
m.et with much success and either one would raiae * number of technical and 
practical conaiderat ion* in taking the 1990 census. Dr. Keane slso sddressed 
some of these issues in his testimony of September 18, 1985. 

Were we to sttempt to develop estimates (rsther than counts) L of the undocu- 
mented alien population of each atate uaing a methodology aimilar to that 
uaed in 1980, the estimates would hsve serious limitstions for spportionment 
purposes. The spportionment formuls requires dsts of scceptsble quslity for 
ill. ststes, not just the few with lsrge undocumented populstions. Even if 
dsts were to become svsilsble for producing the estimstes, the limitstions 
discussed in response to Questions 8 and 9 would lesd us to conclude that the 
estimates should not be used for spportionment purposes. 

If the Census Bureau were to sttempt to count undocumented sliens sepsrstely 
in 1990, we would need to aak every person in the country s question on 
citizenship and then determine the legal atatua of each one. The Cenaua 
Bureau haa neither the authority nor the expertise required to do so. 
Furthermore, were the Census Surest to be perceived aa an enforcement agency, 
it could have a major detrimental effect on overall cenaua coverage. 
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Mr. Garcia. Thank you very much, Doctor. There are a number 
of questions I guess we have to ask but just let me start o*T by 
asking Mr. Nahan a question; you heard Mr Levine's comments on 
the inefficiencies of the INS. How would you respond to that? 

Mr. Nahan. I don't think there's any secret to this. We've had a 
number of problems over the years, and they have been brought 
out in vanous press reports in the past; an example would be the 
Iranian student problem. 

I would emphasize that we believe we are making major progress 
in the area of introducing major automation systems, into the 
agency. A number of press reports have noted how we didn't have 
those capabilities in the past. As I alluded to in my opening re- 
marks, we really believe that we have placed a great deal more em- 
phasis on statistics than we had in the past. Since we did work 
very closely with the National Academy, and since we were the in- 
spiration and funding behind it, we were able to anticipate a lot of 
their recommendations and we have already implemented a 
number of them— within, again, the limitations of our current re- 
sources. 

I do really believe that while these kinds of things take time in a 
bureaucratic environment that the greater immigration statistics 
community within the executive branch is working in concert 
today. We are also, as a first, participating in the funding of the 
next current population survey in fiscal year 1986. 

Mr. Garcia. Do yo^ agree with what he said? Are you satisfied, 
Dan? 

Mr Levine. I don't want to get into 

Mr. Garcia. Just let me say this: I really think it's important 
that we have an honesl exchange. Because what we have heard 
over the past few years on the number of immigrants are estimates 
and guesstimates. Now, we have three people here who are the ex- 
perts who can help us— and I have a great deal of faith in the 
three of you— I, therefore, think it's important that we have honest 
dialog. Constructive criticism is the or-'y way we are going to be 
able to accomplish anything. 

Mr. Lv.vtne. I think the INS does dee^rve a good deal of credit 
for beginning to move in the right direction. I would note that the 
new acting head of the statistics branch, P ,j Warren, is technically 
very competent, and, incidentally participated in our study as a 
staff member. I think, certainly, he deserves the support and oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what can be done. 

But I think it is also important to note, even though not a lot of 
time has passed, that the*-- is a great deal more that can be done 
within existing budget. The panel was quite aware of the existing 
budget climate and very carefully pointed out tLat it did not rec- 
ommend just throwing money at the wall. For *. cample, it seems to 
me that the statistical group, even though u may now be one 
which is receiving a lot more attention top-wise, has to be given a 
good deal more authority. That's a large agency— \ <\C *s we point 
out, a great deal of its data is collected through an C: nistrative 
process where people out in various offices and in por,^ g< t certain 
information. We found a great deal of misunderstand^, 1 great 
deal of confusion as to what some of the entries were « up^osed to 
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be; high non-response rates; and little or no consistency in the way 
the rules were applied. 

It seems that there is within the existing structure the ability to 
assign responsibility for moving in the direction of expanding sta- 
tistical controls within even the existing system without additional 
cost. 

I am delighted that the agency is beginning to fund some re- 
search, but I think the agency also needs some advice and help 
from some statistical advisory groups— it could use that type of 
help. It needs to allocate some limited funding to expand its think- 
ing in terms of the types of research that it does. 

You collect data in a variety of different ways. One is through 
administrative records. Another is to go out and try to deal with 
specific questions such as: To what extent are Americans being dis- 
placed by immigrants or illegals? To what extent are immigrants 
using up social services? This is research that should be funded, it 
seems to me, through INS. It is not that they should conduct the 
research, but they should be the initiating point. 

I think also that the branch requires a permanent head, and Bob 
Warren, at the moment, is only an acting chief. I would point out 
that they have not had a permanent head of a statistics unit for a 
long, long time. 

Mr. Garcia. Are they political appointees? 

Mr. Levine. No, no, I don't think so. 

Mr. Garcia. Professionals 7 

Mr. Levine. That's a professional appointment. The Branch has 
not had a permanent head for a long time. Their budget stands at 
about 1.3 million for about 30-some people, of whom maybe five to 
nine are professionals. I would point out, as we did in the report, 
that an equivalent agency such as IRS has a statistical group that 
has probably five times that budget. Their budget hasn't grown one 
iota in the last number of years. And 1.3 million for an agency of 
this size to collect statistics that are of such fundamental impor- 
tance to Congress, to the agency itself, to the Executive, to the leg- 
islative, just strike me as being head-in-the-sand, business-as-usual 

Mr. Garcia. The last time you and I spoke, Dr. Passel, you also 
mentioned that there was an outflow of immigrants. We had esti- 
mated how many are coming in, but there is also a heavy flow of 
people going back to their respective countries 

Do you remember that conversation? 

Mr. Passel. Yes. 

Mr. Garcia. Can you repeat it? 

Mr. Passel. As you say, emigration is a phenomenon that is very 
difficult to measure. The people that you would like to contact, and 
the people that you want to know how many there are, are not in 
the country anymore. So it is a very difficult measurement prob- 
lem. 

We had been able to develop indirect measures of emigration for 
the 1960's and the 197 O's. Our data show that for the 1960's, about 
a million people moved out of the country. For the 1970's, about 1.3 
million former immigrants, foreign-born persons, left the country. 
This is a phenomenon that has been going on for a very long time 

There is data available going back to the early part of this centu- 
ry that was collected by INS foi most of the first half of the Centu- 
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ry. The data shows that emigration has run about 30 percent of the 
level of immigration for about 60 or 70 years. 

We don't have any more current statistics on it since 1980, but 
the indications are that the emigration has continued from some 
indirect sources. 

We are hoping to conduct a survey sometime in the next several 
years where we are going to attempt to measure at least a segment 
of the emigration by asking people in the country if any of a speci- 
fied number of relatives have moved out of the country and in that 
way try to get a handle on part of it. 

We are looking at several data systems that may give various 
pieces, but it's a very difficult phenomenon to measure. 

Mr. Garcia. If the phenomenon is taking in place. 

Mr. Passel. From everything we can tell, it is taking place. 

Mr. Garcia. And yet, that has not been publicized at all; is that 
fair? 

Mr. Passel. It has received very little publicity. The Population 
Reference Bureau issued a report on emigration in March of this 
year, co-authored by Robert Warren, whose name keeps coming up, 
and Professor Ellen Kraly. That report used son. 9 of the informa- 
tion from the Census Bureau that we include in our population es- 
timates. 

Mr. Garcia. There was a hearing held by, I understand, Senator 
Cochran, on this issue over on the Senate side. He is from Missis- 
sippi. Dr. Passel, you were quoted very specifically in a FAIR press 
release, and I would like you to see if you can clarify it: 

In testimony before the House Immigration Subcommittee, Census bureau demog- 
rapher Jeffrey S Passel said the Census Bureau "counted the uncountable" by sub- 
tracting the number of legal permanent resident— et cetera 

Anyway, it says that the 

Census Bureau demographers believe the residual figure of 2 1 million represents 
the number of illegal aliens who participated in the 1980 Census 

Passel observed that the vast majority of the illegal aliens counted in the 1980 
Census were "settlers," not "sojourners" who might work in the United States on 
only a seasonal or temporary basis " And, It is possible only half of all "settler" ille- 
gal aliens actually participated. 

Mr. Passel. Those are basically the figures that are in my writ- 
ten statement. 

Mr. Garcia. But the key word here is "believe." "Census Bureau 
demographers believe the residual" — believe, it's not a fact, it's a 
belief. 

Mr. Passel. As I mentioned, in my statement today, we did not 
identify specific individuals as being in the country legally or ille- 
gally. The process that we went through is a statistical estimation 
process, a demographic estimation process, that uses aggregate 
data. It involves subtracting one set of figures from another. The 
interpretation we have given these figures is that they represent 
undocumented aliens who were included in the 1980 census. The 
figure is about 2.1 million. From all of the analysis that we have 
done, it does appear that they represent undocumented aliens. 

Mr. Garcia. Let me go on, if I may: 

This important distinction was r.ot mentioned in a recent National Academy of 
Science report on immigration s^tistics, nor was it publicized in newspaper ac- 
counts about the counting of illegal aliens in the 1980 Census 
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Why wasn't it mentioned in the National Academy of Science 
report? 

Mr. Levine. I believe our review of the various studies producing 
measures of illegal aliens in the United States, which appears in 
ail appendix to our report, does c u arly describe the process, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Garcia. Did FAIR participate in that conference in any way? 

Mr. Levine. No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Garcia. Were they invited? 

Mr. Levine. To participate in our panel? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes. 

Mr. Levine. No. 

Mr. Garcia. Any reason for that? 

Mr. Ltone. We do not generally invite organizational participa- 
tion. Rather, we attempt to assemble a group comprised of experts 
in diverse but relevant fields of expertise, which is how we formed 
the panel for this study. 

Mr. Garcia. They believe that they are experts. They have come 
out with statements such as this, and they have spent the last few 
yoars beating away at this. 

Mr. Levine. I guess I would < ily say, Mr. Chairman, that in es- 
tablishing any panel of 12 to 15 people, you are bound to miss 
someone who believes that he or she is an expert and whose views 
should be represented. I would emphasize that om objective was re- 
viewing immigration statistics— not policy. I feel that we tried to 
be objective and straightforward in our selections and I believe we 
succeeded in putting together a distinguished panel of experts to 
examine the statistical issues. That's why we did not include a rep- 
resentative from FAIR, or for that matter, a representative from 
MALDEF. 

Mr. Garcia. I didn't ask you about MALDEF. [Laughter.] 
Stop that, that was brought into this conversation. 
Professor, we are delighted that you could make it. Your col- 
leagues have already testified, if you would like to proceed. What 
you can do is, if you prefer, you can enter your statement for the 
record and I will accept it as such— you can then summarize or 
however you want to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ALEJANDRO PORTES, DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Portes. Fine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. This tes- 
timony will be brief. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to come and ducuss with 
you the state of immigration statistics, an important topic on 
which the subcommittee has so rightly focused. 

I apologize for the delaj' in coming. The road from Baltimore to 
Washington is fraught witi obstacles. 

The report recently issuid by the Panel on Immigration Statis- 
tics addresses the question of information about who comes to the 
United States, the reasons why they come, and the consequences 
for the immigrants themselves and for American society. 
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Its emphasis is the gap between the increasing political and 
economic significance of immigration and the absence of reliable 
data on which to base timely and effective policies. 

Clearly, the most poignant instance of this gap is in the area of 
undocumented immigration where policy debates rage today with- 
out P*uch knowledge of how many undocumented immigrants there 
really are, how many come every year, and what effects do they 
have on local communities and labor markets. 

Ignorance is not limiteu to undocumented immigration, however, 
but extends to other foreign groups including students, temporary 
visitors, various refugee minorities, and legal immigrants from var- 
ious nationalities. 

I am honored to have been a member of the Panel on Immigra- 
tion Statistics as I am also of being here today. I support the rec- 
ommendations of this panel, with one exception, which I would like 
to mention briefly later on. 

The problems addressed by the panel's report could be summa- 
rized by saying that the data necessary to reach valid conclusions 
about various aspects of immigration are either unavailable, incom- 
plete, or of dubious quality. The report places major responsibility 
for this state of affairs on the I*r migration and Naturalization 
Service and its overall institutional orientation. 

Despite the last word in the name of this a^ncy, "Service, 
which suggests a predisposition to help its clientele and to facilitat 
knowledge about its condition, the fact is that the INS is not a 
user-friendly agency. Here, I am not talking about individual mem- 
bers of this agency or the commendable efforts of its understaffed 
statistical branch. Like other scholars working in this field, I have 
received the cooperation of many INS offices and personnel and 
have maintained friendly relations with members of its research 
staff oyer the years. My reference is instead to the institutional 
proclivities of this agency which give it the image of a fairly closed, 
" at times, hostile organization. 

NS is user unfriendly in two ways: Toward its everyday clients 
pnd toward the seekers and analysts of immigration data. On the 
first count, I am not referring to justifiable efforts to detect and ap- 
prehend the undocumented, but rather to the treatment meted fre- 
quently on those who have a perfect legal right to live in this coun- 
try or come into it. 

I spent last year on research leave at the University of Califor- 
nia-San Diego and visited Mexico on several occasions during this 
time I can report on the basis of this personal experience that the 
complaints about the behavior of INS officers at the border, voiced 
by immigrants and by U.S. citizens alike, are well justified. The 
greeting that those with a foreign accent or appearance receive at 
the border is, iudging from my experiences in Sin Ysidro, consist- 
ently harsh, when not uncourteous or downright insulting. 

Such behavior may be justified by the relentless pressures at the 
border anH the noed to screen illegal aliens, but other similar in- 
stances are not so easily explained. In the course of a study that 
other researchers and I are currently conducting on naturalization 
patterns of legal immigrants, one of the principal reasons why 
many immigrants avoid or delay naturalization is found to be fear 
of INS examiners. The complexity of *ha process and the long 
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delays are deterrents to naturalization, but in addition, many im- 
migrants voice concern about being unfairly treated or humiliated 
by Service agents. 

A preliminary inquiry into the actual experiences of Latin Amer- 
ican immigrants who have naturalized reveals that the behavior of 
INS examiners is erratic. A few are courteous, fair, and helpful, 
while others behave like minidespots at the gate, thus fueling the 
horror stories on the outside. The preliminary evidence available 
indicates that naturalizations are not a very high priority in many 
INS regional offices, although the backlog, the percentage of non- 
approvals, and delays in completing the process of naturalization 
vary considerably. 

INS is nonfriendly to seekers and analysts of immigration data 
in four ways: First, :he scarcity of its publications; second, the 
delay with which they appear; third, the absence of strict internal 
controls on data quality and the consequent unreliability of many 
results; and, fourth, the selectivity with which existing data tapes 
have been made available. 

The National Academy of Sciences' report dwells at len.^th on 
the first three aspects, ihe centerpiece of INS publications, its 
annual report, is consistently late and, judging by the last one 
available to me, it is getting worse rather than better. The 1981 
annual report contains the following horror story, also noted by 
"ur panel: 

Data processing problems hav resulted in incomplete information on imm grants 
admitted in fiscal 1980 and 198 i, the loss of all nonimmigrant information foi fiscal 
year 1980, and ^complete nonimmigrant information for 1982. 

The cause of this and other failures, the delays in publication, 
and their generally poor quality, is an institutional orientation 
which regards the timely assembly and analysis of data as a non- 
priority or at best a oecondary one. The same orientation seems to 
underlie the erratic manner in which the Service has granted 
access to its data. 

A few individual researchers have gained access to INS tapes, 
but the latter have not become generally available or have not 
been advertised as such. While still preferable to no access at all, 
this pattern of selective release of information is inappropriate. In- 
stead, INS data tapes should be made available to all researchers 
working in this field and their availability should be advertised 
chrough the appropriate channels. 

My single qualification, and here I come to the last point, to the 
Panel on Immigration Statistics' conclusions pertains to the third 
recommendation addressed to Congress, that is: 

That a study be initiated and conducted among new immigrants over a 5-year 
period, in order to develop information for policy guidance on the adjustment expe- 
rience of families and individuals to the labor market, use of educational and health 
facilities, et cetera. 

The national study is necessary but must be supplemented with 
in-depth investigations on the situation of individual immigrant 
groups. Contrary to the common view among policy-makers and 
social scientists as well, immigratior today is not an homogenous 
process. Immigrants coming to the United States vary widely, not 
only in their national origiiis and their socioeconomic backgrounds, 
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but also in the ways in which ihey are received and their modes of 
incorporation into American society. There are immigrants— legal, 
illegal, and temporary— who covr*e primarily as a low-wage menial 
labor force; those among them who stay in the United States tend 
to remain in this condition. Mexicans are today the prime example. 

There are immigrants, on the other and, who possess profession- 
al, technical, and scientific skills and who fill a demand for high- 
level manpower in American universities, health centers, and cor- 
porations. Immigrants from India, from the Philippines, from the 
Argentine, and from Spain are of this kind. 

There are also immigrants who bring capital and entrepreneuri- 
al skills and join firms already established by their conationals or 
create their own in fairly prosperous ethnic enclaves. Immigrants 
from Hong Kong, Singapore, and Korea often fit this mold. 

There are finally those who come escaping political or economic 
oppression in their countries of origin and are greeted in varying 
manners by the U.S. Government. 

Cubans before 1980 and Indochinese refugees since the mid- 
1970*8 have been welcomed and have been given generous resettle- 
ment assistance. Haitians, on the other hand, have been consistent 
iy denied political asylum; and those not deported have been as- 
signed a temporary label as "entrants, status pending," which 
makes their situation in the United States and their early adapta- 
tion efforts most difficult. 

I am concerned that a national study, conducted from some cen- 
tral office in a large survey research institution will not be suffi- 
ciently sensitive to this enormous diversity and its policy implica- 
tions. Statistical averages may be computed on the basis of data 
from groups which lie at opposite ends of the educational, occupa- 
tional, and economic hierarchies, thus conveying an erroneous im- 
pression of the situation of all immigrants. Two or three very large 
national contingents may easily swamp the overall results. 

Mr. Chairman, I have brought with me, along with this testimo- 
ny, copies of a recent release based on a study that we ai3 current- 
ly conducting at Johns Hopkins on the adaptation process of 
Mariel Cuban refugees and Haitian boat people in south Florida. 

Results of our research illustrate this pattern of major differ- 
ences in the adaptation process of different group and the nee^ to 
conduct indepth studies of their origins and conditions. 

I respectfully request that a copy of this release be included in 
the record. 

Mr. Garcia. Without objection. 

Mr. Portes. Findings presented therein indicate that after 3 
years in the country, unemployment among Mariel refugees was 
three times the national average, and over five times among Hai- 
tian entrants. T*enty-six percent of Meriel refugee households 
lived in poverty, a figure twice greater than the national average 
at the time of the survey; fully 61 percent of Haitian households 
were below the poverty level in that year. 

The study also shows that this abysmal situation Is not due ex- 
clusively or even primarily to the inferior education, occupational 
skills, or motivations brought by these refugees. On the contrary, 
on all these counts they are quite comparable to previous cohorts 
coming from the same countries. 
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What is different is the social context which received them. 
Here, we identify three causes: first, the weak social networks— rel- 
atives and friends living already in the United States— which 
Mariel Cubar,3 and Haitian boat people have. 

Second, a hostile official reception which denied them political 
asylum ana deprived them of much needed resettlement assistance. 

TInrd, the negative image of these groups created in 'he commu- 
nity at large by the bad pi;blicity surrounding both flows, but espe- 
cially ihe Mariel exodus. The generalized and mostly erroneous 
view of Mariel Cuban refugees rs common criminals and mental 
health patients succeeded in stigmatizing all new arrivals and ren- 
dering their entry into the iouth Florida labor market and local 
social circles most problematic. 

Until completion of this study, and this is my main point, very 
little was known about the fate of these two recent refugee groups 
after a period of several years in the United States. The same lack 
of knowledge continues to prevail for many other forei* groups— 
from Filipinos in the west coast to Salvadoreans here h Washing- 
ton; from Cambodians and Laotians in Los Angeles and Orange 
County to Colombians and Central Americans in New York. A por- 
trait of contemporary immigration to the United States is long 
overdue. 

My earnest recommendation :s that the study proposed by the 
National Academy's Panel be conducted, but that it include, along 
with national level data, provisions to investigate the condition of 
specific immigrant minorities, in particular the most recent and 
most rapidly growing ones. Only thus will we be able to obtain an 
accurate portrait of the identity the motivations, and fate of new- 
comers to our shores. 

Thank you very much. 

[The report of Mr. Portes follows:] 
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A Report of ti* Adaptation Proceea of 1980 
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The Mariel exodus of 1980 and the simultsneous arrival of large numbera of 
Haitian boat people represented one of the moat aifnificant epiaodea in modern 
American immigration history. The image of thousands of ragged refugee* arriving in 
overlouded boata from Marlil and of deaperately poor Haitians coming aboard barely 
aeaworthy crafta had a profound impact on the American public mind. The two new 
inflowa aettled for the moat part in South Florida where numerous voices were raised 
against their presence and its consequences for the local population. A study 
conducted Jointly by Johns Hopkins University and two Miami area universities sought to 
clarify the socio economic origins of these new refugeea and the principal features of 
th»ir adaptation process after three years in the United Statea. 

Statistically representative samples of Mariel refugees and Haitian boat people 
were interviewed in Dade County and two contiguoua countries during late 1983 and 
early 1984 Most respondents 'had lived in the United States for approximately three 
years at the time of the survey In r'jie report we preaent selected characteriatica of 
both samples and compare them witn those of earlier Cuban and Haitian arrivals. The 
study was supported by a grant of the National Science Foundation to Johns Hopkins 
University In Miami, the project was baaed at the Center for Ljtin American and 
Caribbean Studies of Florida International University Miami-Dade Community College 
also provided personnel and logistical support 

Methodolo gy and Comparative Findin gs 

Table 1 presents the distribution of both samples by locally and sex of 
respondents The project drew on statiatically representative samples from the areaa 
of principal Cuban and Haitian concentration h ?outh Florida The Cuban survey 
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encompassed the cities of Miami. Miami Beach. Hialeah. and unincorporated Dade 
County. The Haitian survey comprised the "Little Haiti" sections of Miami and Ft 
Lauderdsle and the town of Belle Glade Within each locality, areas o f high refugee 
concentration were delimited and blocks within them were selected at random. Within 
selec'sd blocks, all households containing at least one Martel refugee or recent Haitian 
arrival fell into the sample. A total of 514 Cuhans and 499 Haitians were interviewed 
Results of the study are representative of the two refugee populations in South 
Florida; they also shed light on both their social origins and their early adaptation 
process. 

As a point of reference, the tables below include comparable data from the 1980 
Census as well as from an earlier study of Cuban refugees arriving in 1973 and 
re- interviewed in 1976. conducted- by Portes and his associates.* 

Who Are the Refugees from the Mariel and Haitian Boatlifta ? 

Table 2 presents several background characteristics of both samples. On the 
average, Mariel refugees sre much older than Haitian boat arrivals, but withm the 
Cuban population, the Mariel group is much youiger The median age of our Haitian 
respondents, 29 years, closely matches that reported by the Census for Haitians 
nation-wide Close to half of both samples were single at arrival and. as with age. 
there was no significant difference between males and females. By contrast, only 17 
percent of 1973 Cuban refugees were single at the time of arrival 



Results of this earlier research are summsrized in A. umdro Portes and Robert 
L. Bach, Latin Journey. Cuban and Mexif in Inmjg ranta in the United States . Berkeley- 
University of California Press. 1985. Results pertaining to 1973 Cuban refugees are 
presented in Alejandro Portes. Juan M. Clark, and Manuel Lopex. "Six Years Later, a 
Profile of the Process of Incorporation of Cuban Exiles in the United States." Cuba n 
Studies 11 (July 1981): 1-24 
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Despite the widely publicized image of thete immigrants at human "nftraft* 
rejected by their own societies retuttt of the ttudy indicate that they do not differ 
significantly from earlier refugee* in important respect* and that they have positive 
characteristics in comparison with the respective national populations. Mariel Cubans 
come overwhelmingly from urban origins, primarily the city of Havana; they even display 
a slight advantage with respect to past urban experience relative to earlier Cuban 
refugee*. Haitians are nowhere near in terms of past urban living, but the proportion 
who resided in cities over 50.000. primarily Port-au-Prince, is significantly higher than 
in tha source Haitian population as a whole 

A similar pattern is found for education. The average education of Mariel 
refugees in our sample is 9.1 years and the proportions having completed high school is 
25 percent: both figures compare favorably with those for Cubaiu arriving during the 
early seventies. Haitian refugees come from more modest educational backgrounds. 
Their average education and proportion of high school graduate* are much lower than 
among the pre-1980 Haitian population of the United State*. Even then, however, the 
5 average year* of education in our sample represent a considerable gain over the 
Haitian population as a whole, 75 percent of which is illiterate. 

In addition, both groups of refugees have acquired considerable education in the 
United States, particularly in English. Between 1980 and 1983, Mariel Cubans attended 
an average of five months of formal course*, a figure higher than among 1973 arrival* 
after a similar period of U.S. residence Haitian refugees received even more formal 
education, doubling the 1973 Cuban average 

Results reportud in table 2 concerning knowledge of English are based on an 
objective test and not on subjective self -reports. Mariel Cubans performed more poorly 
in tnis test than either 1973 Cuban refugees or Haitians. Fifty-seven percent of our 
1980 Cuban respondent* spoke no English after three years in the United State*, a 
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figure 13 point* hither than among the other two groups On the other hand, however, 
roughly 20 percent of both 1980 Cuoan and Haitian refugees spoke English et least 
passably after three years of residence, a figure similar to that anong earlier Cuban 
arrivals Finally. 14 percent of Mertet refugees had professional and managerial 
occupations in Cuba and an additional 24 percent were skilled blue* collar workers. The 
figures are actually more favorable than among their 1973 predecessors Among 
Haitians, the combined total of individuals with professional a... skilled backgrounds 
reaches 31 percent, a figure which again indicates much positive selectivity relative to 
tha source Haitian population. 

In summary, the point of these findings is that the "human capital" brought 
aboard the Mariel and Haitian flotillas was neither insignificant nor inferior to that 
among earlier refugee -ofcorts. In terms of education, work experience, and motivation 
to acquire additional education, Mariel Cubans are quite comparable to earlier refugee 
arrivals. Haitians come from more modest origins which are, however, considerably 
above average for their country of origin, they have also demonstrated greater 
willingness to acquire U.S education than Cubans and are generally more proficient in 
English 

What are the Key Problems Pacing the 1980 Refugees ? 

Although the individual characteristics of the Cubans and Haitians arriving in 1980 
do not indicate massive disadvantages, the Hopkins study indicates that their problems 
of adaptation have been fa* .ore dramatic Table 3 presents the relevant information 
The number of Mariel Cubans unemployed and looking for work at the time of the 
survey represents 27 percent of the sample, a figure thrice as large as among the U,S 
Cuban population in 1979 and at least twice as large as among Cuban refugees arriving 
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id the seventies. The corresponding figure among Haitians it 59 percent, decreasing 
among maleo to 39 percent These percentages are more than three times the 
corresponding unemployment rates among the pre- 1980 Haitian populations. 

Theee overwhelming unemployment levels are not, however, the whole story. 
Among those gainfully employed, median earnings in 1)79 constant dollars were silently 
over $500 per month for Cubans and 1400 for Haitian.' For comparison. Cuban 
refugees arriving during the early seventies earned the equivalent of (1979) $765 on 
the ever age after three yeers in the country. Median household incomes among Mariei 
Cubans at th, time of the survey was $786 in 1970 dollars, a figure $83 lower than 
among the 1973 refugees and almost $500 less than for the U.S. Cuban population as a 
whole. 

Haitian household* in our survey .eceived a median of $461 in 1979 dollars, lees 
than half that re: >rted by the Census for the Haitian population nationwide These 
abysmal income levels are reflected in the poverty status of our samples. Twenty-eix 
percent of Mariei Cuban households and fully 61 percent of Haitian boat people lived 
in poverty after three years in the United States. By comparison only 8 percent of 
1973 Cuban refugee households experienced poverty and the Census figure for both 
pre- 1980 immigrant populations hovered around 20 percent 

Recent Cuban and Haitian refugees are thus severely disadvantaged economically 
not only in comparison with the American population as a whole, but also relative to 
their own communities. At the same time, however. Manel Cubans seem to fare 
consistently better than Haitian boatpeople within an otherwise dismal situation. This 
trend is confirmed by the bottom figures cf Table 3 Haitians are not only unemployed 
more frequently, but they stay unemployed longer than Cubans Among 1980 refugees 
who have found employment, the occupational status differences are considerable 
Thirteen percent of Mariei Cubans in this situation are self-employed, a figure which is 
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acoiatly higher than among 1973 arrivals, among Haitians, only one respondent was 
found to own his own business. Approximately 10 percent of employed Mariel refugees 
have attained professional or managerial positions which compares favorably with the 
1973 cohort, the corresponding figure among Haitian refugees is one percent. Employed 
Haitians concentrate overwhelmingly in domestic service, farm labor, tr.d unskilled 
blue-collar occupations. 

What Account! for the Differences ? 

The dismal economic situation portraved by the above results is subjectively 
perceived: Thirty -one percent of Cubans and fully 52 percent of Haitians declared that 
economic difficulties were the principal problem that they had confronted since arrival. 
This response was more frequent than language barriers, family separation, cultural 
adaptation, or any other. These results suggest a two-fold question. Pirst. what 
accounts for tiie singularly unsuccessful performance of these groups in the South 
Florida economy, despite the "human capital" and motivations brought from their home 
countries? Second, what accounts for the consistent differences observed between 
Cubans and Hait.jns with regard to both employment and income 7 

Concerning the first question, Marie! Cubans in particular were not at a 
significant disadvantage in terms of education or other skills with respect to earlier 
Cuban refugee cohorts. Three things were different, however 1) tne 1980 arrivals 
were refused political asylum in the United States, being assigned ip*tead a tempoiary 
status as "entrants, status pending." They thus became ineligible for assistance under 
the 1980 Refugee Act or earlier programs, subsequent aid. including job-training and 
employment assistance, was either late or mere limited than that available to earlier 
refugees 2) Many Mariel Cubans tacked km and friends living in tiie United States 
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wnicn coma provide assistance during th* early p settlement period Abeence of such 
network* alto made it harder to find suitable employment, particularly in O ban-owned 
enterprises. 3) The negative image which the ee:imated 5 percent of mental health 
patients and social deviants aboard the Mariel flotilla gave to the entire exodus 
generated an unfavorable reception within the Cuban community itself. 

Evidence of the last two points is presented in Table Mariel entrants had an 
average of only 3 relatives awaiting them in the United States, a* opposed to 10 for 
Cubans arriving in the early seventies. The amount of help received from tW* kin 
networks waa also reported to be considerably lower in 1980 than what U had been in 
1973. Discrimination by Anglo* is not perceived as a problem among Mariel Cubans. 
Only 2 percent of our respondent* reported frequent experiences of discrimination by 
white Americans. This result stands in stark contrast with the 75 percent of the 
sample who indicated that "older* <prel980> Cuban* discriminated against them and the 
21 percent who reported frequent experiences of anti-Mariel discrimination in the Cuban 
community. This negative treatment by their own co-nationals appears strongly 
correlated with the difficult;-* encountered by Mariel refugee* to find work and with 
generally low earnings of those employed. 

Yet, despite these massive disadvantages. 1980 Cuban refugee* fcred significantly 
better than their Haitian counterpart*. Part of the reason is the lower educational 
levels of the latter, although English skills are actually more extensive among Haitian* 
than Cuban*. A second factor is the great feebleness of social networks among Haitian 
refugee*. The average number of kin awaitinr \hem on arrival wa* 1 5, which means 
that many had no one. No matter how much support the few existing relative* or 
friend* were willing to provide, it would not have gone far given their number and 
their own frequently difficult *ituation. 
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A final reason for the gap has to do with the presence of a fairly well-developed 
Cuban enclave economy in Miami Mariel refugees with the necessary networks and 
contacts coutd find suitable employment in Cuban-owned enterprises Knowledge of 
English is less necessary for such jobs, while Cuban-acquired education counts for more 
within the enclave than in the 'outside" labor market Thua, immigrant economic 
advancement in South Florida is not only a matter of having extensive family networks 
and obtaining their support, but of what kind of help this support can yield. 
Immigrants who come into a setting where a significant segment of the local economy 
'.• in the hands of their co-nationals can put their work skills and social contacts to 
greater advantage than those who must fend for themselves ^ the open labor market. 

Evidence of this process is presented in the bottom rows of Table 4. Forty-tv«c 
percent of employed Mariel refugees worked in 1983 in firms owned by other Cubans. 
Added to the self-employed, this figure means that over half (55%) of employed 1980 
arrivals had been absorbed in the Cuban enclave economy after three years. In 
contrast, only 1 percent of the Haitian refugees worked for a co-nat»/jnal Their 
employers were instead Anglos, Blacks, and Latins 

Contrary to common belief, employment in the immigrant enclave economy is not 
necessarily more exploitative than outside of it. As seen m Table 4, Mariel refugees 
working in Cuban-owned firms earned about the same on the average as those employed 
in Anglo-owned enterprises or others 

What Can be Done 7 

Widespread unemployment and poverty among these refugee grours indicate that 
their adaptation process has been most problematic. Clearly, the principal responsibility 
for this situation lies not with their own abilities and motivations, but with the social 
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contact that received them. Thete have been unwelcome immigrant*, wanted apparently 
by no one and even lacking at timet a friend or relative to eaae the first steps of 
adaptation. Should this situation continue indefinitely, it could easily result in the rise 
of another group of "unmeltable ethnics" and their mass entry into criminal or 
underground activities. Although there is little evidence of crime in our samples, we 
have estimated that approximately one-third of employed Cubans and Haitians worked in 
1963 for "Informal" enterprises in garment, construction, commerce, and the like which 
violated tax. minimum wage, and labor standards laws. 

The sutiide h**!» *fK*ft*sarv to orev*nt the p» , «**«t s!*»!sticis to con tin-* atist 
come from three sources: First, Pederal. State, and local governments must intensify 
programs of job and language training, as well as accelerate employment creation. 
Cr*4 . for small-scale immigrant enterprises is a particularly urgent priority. Second, it 
is necessary to bring about a shift of attitude tn the society at latge. Whatever the 
origins of these migrations, their participants are in the United States to stay. 
Rejecting and victimizing them, as has been the case particularly with Haitians, can 
only turn their image as "undesirables" into a self-fulfilling prophecy. Third, the 
pre- 1980 refugee communities and. in particular, the Cuban bear primary responsibility 
for accelerating this change of attitvle. The bitter complaints of many Mariel 
respondents about their treatment by older Cubans reflect efforts on the part of the 
latter to create "ex ,lal distance" from the newcomers. This attitide will lead nowt.ere. 
The established exile community must understand that, it. the United States, all Cuban 
immigrants - new and old partake of a common identity And fate. Accelerating the 
adaptation of Mariel refugees through access to employment and social acceptance it 
the best way to improve the image of Cubans held by the society at large and to 
increase chances for the minority's collective advancement 
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Tabli 1 

Distributions of 1783-64 Cuban ind Haitian 5m in 
by Arta and Stxf 



Him HialtaK Untnca»orat«d Hint Ft. Btllt Total » 

kith 2i4f Liyriffdiii iijdt 

It 1 1 III 



Cubans FiMlit 29 7 42.3 43 4 33 8 35.4 

(183) 

fUics 70.3 57 7 44 k 64.2 44 4 

(331) 

TQtait 12.S 18 9 7 4 41 1 100.0 

(44) (97) (39) (314) (514) 



Haitians Fiulti 44 0 53 7 44 2 59 1 

(295) 

runs 34 0 44 3 55 8 40 9 

(204) 

Totals 40.1 19 0 20 8 100.0 

(300) (95) (104) (499) 
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Mr. Garcia. Thank you very much, Professor. 

I would yield now to my colleague from Indiana. I asked a 
number of questions before. Are there any questions that you 
would like to ask? 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for your testimony, the gentlemen here. 

I am a new member of this subcommttee, in fact, of the full com- 
mittee. Is an undocumented alien the same as an illegal alien or 
are they always the same, or are there some that might fall within 
undocumented that aren't illegal aliens? 

Mr. Nahan. For purposes of our agency, the way we would use 
them if identical. Part of the confusion is that in a previous admin- 
istration, some preferred the use of the term undocumented alien 
to that of illegal alien. Some of what we call illegal aliens may in 
fact never have had documents in the first place. They are the ones 
that you hear about who typically sneak across the border — thev 
are called entrants without inspection. Another kind of illegal 
alien comes in with a legal visa and then overstays or somehow 
violates the terms of the visa. So in that sense, the person was doc- 
umented as versus the other care. 

Because of the way the term undocumented alien started to be 
used, it became almost synonymous with illegal alien. 

Mr. Myers. If a person comes as a visitor with a visa and then 
stays over and starts working, that is illegal, isn't it? 

Mr. Nahan. That is illegal. In fact, they may still have each 
within the terms of the visa, in terms of the time allowed, but the 
minute they began to go to work, yes, they would have become ille- 
gal. 

Mr. Myers. A student and so forth? 

Mr. Nahan. I believe that after a student is here for 1 year they 
are able to participate in a part-time work schedule. We allow 
them up to 20 hours a week. 

Mr. Myers. Associated with their education, I remember 

Mr. Nahan. It is presumably on the basis that they need to do 
this to help pay for their education, yes. But, again, the distinction 
would be, if that student worked 40 hours versus 20, they would be 
illegal as well. 

Mr. Myers. It seems that it would be easy, relatively easy, to 
keep statistics on immigration, legal immigration, or migration, to 
keep those, our records. But in the method used, how do you find 
these illegal or undocumented aliens? If you could find them, I 
guess you would deport them. I can sympathize with your criticipm 
here with the lack of data to operate from, inaccurate, but how 
could you do it? Have you come up with any suggestions how you 
can count people that you can't find? 

Mr. Nahan. I think I will defer to my colleagues in the academic 
community. 

Mr. Levine. I will start with one end of that. One is that if you 
can find somebody, yes. You recall that the testimony given by Dr. 
Passel indicated that through various demographic techniques, by 
knowing the number of people who report themselves as legal or as 
citizens and using other data, you can make estimates of various 
classes, even though you can't identify A or B. 
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I do want to emphasize one thing from the perspective of the Na- 
tional Academy study, though. We weren't dealing solely with the 
problem of just counting or providing statistics on illegals. We were 
talking about a total data base, including legals, visitors, people 
who come, people who go, people who move, refugees— the whole 
aspect of the immigration system. Many of these people are not 
hidden from the system, they are in the system. We feel that the 
problem there is quite different; rather, that the data that are col- 
lected are very poor quality, are very late in being produced even if 
they are of poor quality, are not complete in themselves, and are 
not kept up to date. 

Now, as has been pointed out by Mr. Nahan, the agency is 
making dramatic strides to try to improve its data system, but it 
has to go to the fundamental point. It has to insist that its staff 
who interact with all aliens coming into the country collect the 
right type of data, and make sure that the data get into the system 
correctly; otherwise, a good system will still produce bad data. 
When you get to illegals, that's a different issue, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Passel. Let me say something, if I may. 

Mr. Myers. Sure. 

Mr. Passel. Thore are two ways that we have been f>ble to get 
information on illegal aliens. One is that there are indications that 
they will cooperate with various types of surveys and censuses. As I 
mentioned, we have very strong evidence that over 2 million undoc 
umented aliens cooperated with the 1980 Census. We have indica- 
tions that they also will participate in our Current Population Sur- 
veys. These are surveys conducted by the U.S. Government. There 
are many examples of small-scale studies conducted by private con- 
cerns, and academicians who have interviewed, in-depth, undocu- 
mented aliens. 

So there is the possibility of collecting data on this group in the 
country. The government surveys, the Census and the CPS, have 
not attempted to identify individuals as being legal or illegal. Some 
of the private surveys have. 

The other side of it is that we have used some data from foreign 
countries. We have used the census of Mexico and drawn some in- 
ferences about how many people appear to be missing from the 
Mexican census that we cannot accost for in the United States. 

So there's a body of data available in this country. There's also 
some data available from other countries that we can use to ad- 
dress the question. 

Unfortunately, there are a lot of assumptions that go into these 
estimates. The assumptions accounts for some of the range and the 
fact that we can't zero in precisely on a single number. But we 
have been able to narrow the range to some extent. 

Mr. Myers. I share the concern of our chairman when you talk 
about estimates or guesstimates, particularly, if I may be provin- 
cial here for a moment — from Indiana, we lost a congressional seat 
3 years ago over estima^s. One State gets the value of empty 
buildings and empty residences that no one could account for and, 
consequently, by a very fraction of a hundredth of a percent, we 
lost one congressional seat. And it was all done on estimates and 
guesstimates. 
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So I am concerned that if we are going to do that, why do we 
spend all the money on study? We can't sit here and guess. You 
don't have to spend all that money on a study. 

Incidentally, speaking about studies, and I will close with this, I 
have some other questions I will present for the record. 

I first came to Congress 20 years ago, arid one of the first things 
that shocked me is the number of studies we in Congress are re- 
sponsible for that never anything is done about. Back when I was 
in the real world I was in business. I can't say we didn't have stud- 
ies, but at least we decided the purrjose of the study and results of 
the study would be used for some purpose. Now, so far I can't iden- 
tify the studies— and you certainly haven't lacked for a number of 
studies in this area— but, what has ever been done with them? 
How have we ever benefited from them? What have we done from 
the results of those studies so far? From your evidence I havt seen 
this morning, little, if any, has been done. 

If I had spent the money and time on studies that we in Congress 
do, I would have been in Congress a lot sooner than I was, because 
I would have been out of business. 

What is the purpose of the study if we are not going to do any- 
thing about it? Mr. Levine, I guess your statement is somewhat 
along this line — I am not critical of studies if we are going to use 
them. But, have we used them? 

Mr. Levine. I think there are many different kinds of studies, 
Mr. Congressman. Foi example, many of the studies conducted by 
the government produce data which have wide applicability to 
business and to local communities, and to the Congress. It is very 
interesting when you go around the country as I had the pleasure 
of doing some years ago and talk to users of census data, and you 
find not surprisingly, quite a number of them. 

Studies of the sort Dr. Passel has talked about, I think, are of 
inestimable value to the Congress, because as has been mentioned 
today by the Chair and ty others, there are some rather extreme 
numbers floating around in the media and here in the Halls of 
Congress as to whether there are 2 million illegal aliens or 12 mil- 
lion illegal aliens. 

And studies such as Dr. Passel's and those done by the Census 
Bureau, and others, and the studies done and reported on by Dr. 
Portes, provide insight, however limited, which should assist in 
narrowing the scope of the uncertainty. When one can't measure 
something exactly, one is forced to make an estimate. But certainly 
if the studies are iterated, and explored, and made available to ex- 
perts who can comment on them, at least you have the benefit of 
the most reasoned guess. And I would hope that that would help 
you in considering legislation such as you have before you right 
now in the Rodino bill, such as you have in the bill that passed the 
Senate and is brought before you. 

I can't exactly tell you at this moment the extent to which the 
study that we have presented will be fully appreciated and used by 
INS. I would hope, and I expect, that the people at INS will look 
carefully at it. And to the extent that they can, will make improve- 
ments in their data base. I would hope that Members of Congress 
will accept their responsibility, having the power of the purse, to 
insist that INS improve its performance. 
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I would hope that other areas within the Federal Government 
that have responsibility will do so. 

But one can only put the light on— one can't insist that someone 
open his eyes, or her -yes, to do what has to be done. I don't know 
how else to answer you. 

Mr. Myers. I didn't me^n to leave the impression that studies 
are not valuable or are not needed. Certainly, the Bureau of the 
Census — some of the information they provide for us is very essen- 
tial to industry and to our Nation. But particularly to undocument- 
ed aliens, I wonder what we are doing with it. What would be the 
course of action change if we find that there are 7 million undocu- 
mented aliens versus 2 million? What would be the difference? If 
we've got 2 million, we have a problem. If you have 7 million you 
have a more severe problem. The course of action, I would think, 
by Congress, would be the same. 

Mr. Levine. I don't think it wouM be the same, and I don't think 
the reaction of the Members of the House or Senate would be the 
same. If you can wt agreement that there are 2 million, then the 
argument as to t ie number who will come in and utilize social 
services or the amount of money which you have to appropriate for 
assistance to the States to help these people, assimilate themselves, 
is quite different. Your problems about amnesty are quite different 
when you are talking about 2 million, and 7 million, in terms of 
public perception and public fear. The extent of replacement of 
Americans, native borns or citizens, by illegals is quite different if 
there are 2 million as opposed to 7 million, or, as some people say, 
12 million. 

It seems to me that the ability of the INS to function in various 
areas is quite different, too, if the perception is that they are 
indeed doing their job, and catching people, and patrolling our bor- 
ders, and they only have to deal with a 2 million workload as op- 
posed to a 7 or 12 million— it seems to me those are big magnitudes 
of difference, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. They certainly are, but I think the problem, as far as 
we are concerned, we should be just as concerned about 2 million 
undocumented aliens as we are 7 or 12. 

Mr. Levine. I think the degree of concern is different. 

Mi\ Portes. I would agree with you, Mr. Myers, on the fact that 
numbers are important but not the whole story. It is a point that I 
think will have to be hammered because the debate of undocu- 
mented immigration gets lost with the idea of numbers. The fact is, 
that whether they are 2, 7 or 10, they represent an important part 
of American society at present, and have significant impact on at 
least regional labor markets in certain parts of the country. 

There are stories about this, and it is possible to demonstrate 
that is the case. Let me mention two examples. In New York City, 
where the chairman of the committee comes from, there is increas- 
ing evidence of the proliferation of a sort of service industry made 
un of labor-intensive activities that cater to the well-to-do: Bou- 
tiques, restaurants, hand laundries, things that are in demand by 
the new upper classes of the city that are increasingly sophisticat- 
ed. These activities that underlie the "glitter" that one finds in the 
lifestyle of the new upper classes in a city like New York are possi- 
ble at present because there is a large labor force willing to work 
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for low wages at these activities, namely, undocumented immi- 
grants. 

There are stories of that kind and it is possible, if not to calcu- 
late their numbers, at least to calculate, to estimate what they are 
doing in the labor market and what is their importance. 

My wife, who is a social anthropologist, is conducting now a 
study of employment in the garment and electronics industry in 
Orange County and San Diego County, especially of women. And 
she has, for several months, interviewed owners and workers in 
factories throughout that region. And one finds consistently that 
the bulk of labor in the small- and medium-size operations, espe- 
cially those that subcontract to larger firms comes from Mexico 
and is undocumented. She is not able to count them but the fact is 
that after going through 50 factories and finding the same thing, 
we can show that this is an important process. 

This is not to denounce the undocumented. I think that if some- 
one has to be denounced here are the employers of the undocu- 
mented. But to say that even if we do not know the exact numbers, 
we know enough to say that it is an important process, at least in 
certain regions of the country. 

Mr. Myers. Well, seasonal workers are very important to the 
farmers of Indiana, also. I have often charged that many are illegal 
and it is a problem to identify who is and who is not, so it is not 
only New York. I know it's a very acute problem in New York 
City, but also in the rural areas of Indiana where we do have farm 
labor that comes in seasonally and helps harvest some crops. 

I guess I would be more inclined to say that figures were impor- 
tant if you could say they were right. But estimates also make me 
wonder if they are worth it when we don't really know they are 
the right figures. 

I have some other questions, Mr. Chairman, that I will put in the 
record. 

Mr. Nahan. Mr. Chairman, if I could just add something. 
Mr. Garcia. Sure. 

Mr. Nahan. It goes to your concern about the reapportionment 
and the State of Indiana losing a seat. It's interesting to note that 
in Mr. Passel's research that of the estimate that was derived from 
the 1980 census, some 80 percent of that number are in five States. 
And in fact, 50 percent is in one State— the State of California. I 
think the other four States are ones you could probably guess — the 
State of Illinois, a neighboring State; New York, Florida, and Texas. 

So to associate myself with Dr. Portes' remarks, I think there 
clearly are some very nuyor regional impacts as a result of illegal 
immigration and it has had some 

Mr. Garcia. Let me ask a question, if I may. Who wai the 434th 
and 435th State in that formula? 

Mr. Levine. One seat went to Florida instead of going to 

Mr. Myers. We lost a seat on a formula established in 1940 by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Levine. Yes, 

Mr. Garcia. What was it? Does anybody have the answer to that 
here? 

Mr. Passel. I can look it up. 
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Mr. Garcia. Over here it says New York and California. I don't 
think that's true. 

Mr. Myers. No, you weren't affected on that. 

It was a Western State— I am trying to think. Was it Montana? 

Mr. Garcia. Colorado, maybe. 

Mr. Myers. New Mexico picked up the third seat. 

Now, it was a fraction of the whole— this shouldn't be on the 
record, I guess— but the percentage established in 1939 or 1940, the 
Congress established, gave the Census the responsibility— it's a 
fraction of the whole number. Now, Indiana, in my congressional 
^rict, it's 589,000 people. I think in New Mexico it's about 
380,000. Its about 200,000 less. But since we had 11 Congressmen 
and the fraction against that 311 was smaller than the fraction 
against 2 that New Mexico had— New Mexico's growth was not as 
much as Indiana's, but it was the fraction of the whole that count- 
ed, which isn't really the way it ought to be done. 

Mr. Garcia. If my colleague would yield, I would like to say, that 
I am disturbed about this press release issued by FAIR— I don't 
know what makes them tick but, obviously, they have a method to 
their madness. Their press release is full of little inconsistencies 
and half truth*. For instance, they say specifically that, "Instead, 
California and New York were granted extra congressional seats 
based on the large number of illegal aliens residing in those 
States. 

That's why immediately I thought of wl o was the 434th and who 
was the 435th. It's a very complicated fo/mula— picking congres- 
sional seats. New Mexico was one. I think Georgia or Florida were 
one of the others. 

Mr. Myers. If the gentleman will yield. We are getting down to 
fractions here when I talk about the States affected congressional- 

ly. 

Mr Garcia. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. Now, if California, or Florida, or Texas, wherever it 
is, picked up seats because of a large number, they would have an 
impact on who was 434th and 435th. Even though they were not of 
these figures, they certainly would have a>i impact. 

Mr. Passel. There's two different aspects being addressed here. 
One is the existing seats in the rounding in the formula, and the 
other is to the extent to which undocumented aliens were included. 

Mr. Garcia. I appreciate that but, I am well aware of the formu- 
la because, as Chair of this subcommittee during the 1980 census. I 
had every Member of Congress asking me how the census was 
going. I held hearings across the country— your Governor, the Gov 
ernor of Indiana came, as did the entire congressional delegation— 
this committee held the hearings so that we could establish a 
record. I don't know if you remember that. 

Mr. Myers. Yes, I do. 

Going back to this very briefly, with our problem in Indiana, we 
have a great many snowbirds. They go to Florida for maybe 3 or 4 
months. Now, on Api il 15, they were back in Indiana. They were 
counted in Indiana, most of them. But their house in Florida they 
own is also counted. So, Indiana got credit as it should be, but Flor- 
ida shouldn't have counted them. And Arizona got a few of them, 
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too^— people live out there. But a great many Hoosiers live in Flori- 
da in the wintertime. 

But an empty house down there — and you people admitted this— 
if there's an empty he down there and you couldn't get a count 
from it, you gave it- *er side of the house, some kind of a for- 
mula you had, you gave it a certain value. So, Florida got count- 
ed—people didn t really live in Florida except they spent some of 
the wintertime down there. That's why I object to the system that 
you use. 

Mr. Garcia. I would like to offer a little constructive criticism. I 
like constructive criticism because, I don't like to take cheap shots. 

The four of you folks here represent probably the most sophisti- 
cated group on this subject we have in this entire country, and we 
are still dealing in estimates. 

Dan, you and I have dealt with each other since 1978, 1979, to- 
gether. The INS is an antiquated system, and I see no grow\h there 
at all. They are involved today in issuing statements against illegal 
aliens— I mean, it's crazy. Instead of focusing on trying to modern- 
ize and put effectively their agency together — I am not particularly 
happy with what has developed there. But I am not an exrert. I am 
ust a politician who is running a subcommittee; I am really a 
ayman. And you people are the experts. 

In terms of the Bureau of the Census, I can tell you that, I brag 
about how great the Bureau of the Census is; it's the best demo- 
graphic group in the entire world, yet we are still dealing with 
guesstimates. 

Congress will soon be discussing the Simpson-Mazzoli bill, so 
there's a method to my madness. I am very concerned about the 
bill, particularly the employer sanctions portion. I am therefore, 
trying to get as much testimony on this issue, and this hearing is 
part of it. Yet, my colleagues on the floor will talk about the 14 
million illegal aliens who have come to this country. Well, the fact 
of the matter is, based on what ycu believe to be true in the FAIR 
statement, 2.1 million is considerably less than that— it's 0.9 per- 
cent of the total population in the country. I mean, 0.9 percent is 
not 10 or 15 percent. We have absorbed 10 percent, 15 percent, at 
the turn of the century, with open arms. What's 0.9 percent? 

The problem is, that we readily accept European refugees with- 
out hesitation. But now most of our refugees are coming from those 
areas of the world where the people are brown-skinned, or black- 
skinned, or yellow-skinned, so it's different. 

Yet, we are not so different. 

I preach to you because I don't often have an opportunity to tell 
you what's on my mind. The INS call me up, and ask if I am going 
to beat up on them. I am not going to beat up on the INS. You 
have got enough trouble. 

rLaughter.] 

Mr. Garcia. I mean it. You have got enough trouble. God knows 
I have tried to call Commissioner Nelson. I am a Congressman — 
and he has not even returned my call. There's no excuse for that. I 
should really have him here to hear the criticism by the professor, 
the criticism by Mr. Levine. I should have him responding to that. 

We have to work together. I won't beat up on you. It's not my 
style. It has never been my style. 
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Mr. Myers. I thought just Republicans didn't get their calls re- 
turned. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Garcia. I think that we can do so much more working to- 
gether than we can fighting each other. There are going to be 
times we disagree. Listen, I love my wife more than I love life, but 
I disagree with her from time to time. 

I say that to you because I don't want you to leave here thinking 
for one moment that I am not cognizant of the fact that I have my 
problems with INS, and I say that to you, John, very plainly and 
very specifically, and as sincerely as I can. You know that the calls 
that were made to my staff were unjustified, they were not neces- 
sary. It's not my style. 

Is there anything you would like to add, Professor, or you, 
Doctor? 

[No responsej 

Mr. Garcia. I am going to submit questions to all of you. I would 
aj predate very much if you would be kind enough to try and get 
back to our staff with the response to those questions just as soon 
as possible. I would like to complete this record. 

I have a hunch we are going to be going into the Immigration 
bill a lot sooner than pecple think. I would like to have some of 
these figures and statistics available so at least I can give the best 
available information at the time of debate. That's the bottom line. 

Is there anything you would like to add, Professor? 

Mr. Portes. Only this, that in the debate that approaches on 
Simpson-Mazzoli— the perceptions that I often see here in Washing- 
ton are quite different from those that are seen in other parts of 
the country, especially in those areas where undocumented immi- 
gration is a real visible presence. 

In Orange County, which is one of the richest regions of the 
country, if you find somebody who is bending down doing garden- 
ing work or some other menial labor, you don t need that person to 
turn around to find out what he looks like — they are Mexican, you 
know that. That person is Mexican. 

I do not believe that from what I have seen through California 
and New York that the process of entry of foreign labor in the 
country can be easily stopped. I do not believe that it can be legis- 
lated away. I do not believe that there is an alien invasion, as it is 
often portrayed of immigrants sort of coming over and overwhelm- 
ing the resistance of the United States. The country is sufficiently 
powerful and technologically sophisticated to prevent it. That is, 
immigrants are coming because there is a need for them. And if 
there is a problem, it is a problem that is internal to the United 
States— with a vast array of American employers, your growers in 
Indiana, small employers, and so on, who believe that this is a pref- 
erable source of labor. That, I think, is going to continue. 

Doing something about this flow just by trying to stop it, might 
have worse consequences, mainly to drive the flow further under- 
ground with more exploitative consequences for the immigrants 
who come and for the minorities who compete with them in the 
labor market. Given the fact that this is a process that is settled 
and that is likely to continue, it might be better to bring it above 
board in some form or another than to simply proceed as FAIR or 
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other organizations are recommending to just close the border. 
That is not going to work and it would r;et us into more problems 
than what we have now. 

Mr. Garcia. Just one last question. The Professor did make a 
point before about your agency being selective in terms of the data 
that they issue. What were you talking about? 

Mr. Portes. That's really a minor point. I have not received, to 
my knowledge, or people have not received advertisements that 
certain data are available. On the other hand, some of my col- 
leagues whom I greatly respect, have apparently received access to 
that data — I would prefer not to mention names if it isn't neces- 
sary. Just like the Census makes available its tapes, I think that if 
INS is going to release data to some researchers, it should make 
them available to others. 

Mr. Garcia. With that, I would like to thank the four of you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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